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WHERE WONDERS 
NEVER CEASE! 





Here’s where the touch of a lever lets you lean back | 
as far as you wish in an Airliner Reclining Seat... 
ina Sky Lounge so spacious it offers Twin Beds. 


Here’s where body-bolt squeaks and rattles never 
happen . . . where even the wind is hushed by 
America’s best aerodynamic design. 


Hudra-Matie Drive! Now 
in the Nash Ambassador you 
can have the last word in auto- 


é tig : 2 Less Air Drag—Likc in- 
matic driving —Hydra-Matic o% nd 


visible wines. Airflyte desizn Here’s where Super-Compression engines whisk 


Drive with exclusive Nash Se- speeds you along with 20.7%, you along like a comet on regular gasoline ...and a 
lecto-Lift Starting. There’s no mines Be not, Riguestdcangi: a" akes y han 25 miles in the Nash 
: less air drag than the average of gallon takes you more than 2) miles in the Nas 


clutch pedal—not even a starter 


ce anit alienaeasaien! ten current cars tested—proved Statesman, at average highway speed. 
utton—yustiita ever < go: 


by scientific wind-tunnel test. 
That means less fuel cost, less 
wind noise, greater stability. 


Here’s where every road is an endless carpet of velvet 
. .. cushioned by coil springing on all four wheels. 


Here’s where the air you breathe is filtered and 
warmed automatically by Weather Eye magic. 
Yes, wonders never cease in a Nash Airflyte. 


Let your Nash dealer demonstrate its outstanding 
value with an Airflyte ride, 





ONE SINGLE 
WELDED UM 7~ 
STAYS WEW 
MEARS LONGER 














a AVOTLYTE 


Nash is the world’s only car with Airflyte Construction. The entire 

frame and body, floor and roof are built as a single, welded unit, TDhe unrhessader « Dhe Plalesman 
twice as rigid, squeak-free, rattle-proof. Makes possible new safety, 
new economy. Stays new years longer, adds to resale value. 


AM 


Great Cars Since 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 





THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY 
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NEWEST PRODUCT announced by the American Blower Corporation is an Automatic 
Gas-Fired Unit Heater shown by E. W. Petersen, Merchandise Manager. 


Now you can get Gas-Fired Unit Heaters from American Blower 


Yes, they’re here now, for delivery from stock. Seven sizes ranging in 
capacities from 70,000 to 230,000 Btu/hr. input. All are self-con- 
tained, automatic, and A.G.A.-approved. Check your Heating Con- 
tractor for complete data on these new American Blower Gas-Fired 


Unit Heaters as well as on American Blower Unit Heaters for steam 
and hot water systems. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN © DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 








ur new electric. marvel gets 
rid of all garbage problems! 
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AMAZING NEW GENERAL E 





: 4 
1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 


inates messy garbage 





the modern, sani- 
tary G-E way. It’s the newly designed 
Disposall! No other method can match it! 














LECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 


2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. Food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of pioneering by General Elec- 
tric have made the Disposall as DEPEND- 
ABLE as only a G-E appliance can be. 
For the average family, the cost of an 
entire month of operation is just a few 
pennies. 


So why put up with the unsanitary 
nuisance of garbage in your home any 
longer? Simply look up your nearest re- 
tailer in the phone book under “Garbage 
Disposal Equipment” for a demonstra- 
tion of the G-E Disposall! General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


@) DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE— AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











LETTERS 
Old-Age Pensions 


I humbly nominate Newsweex for the 
highest prize given to those who serve social 
welfare and mankind. 

More than all the pulpits of the churches 
and the life-insurance companies, your very 
excellent articles on “Old-Age Pensions” 
[March 20, 27] have motivated man to think 
of that age-old problem “What is my future 
when I am no longer physically and mentally 
able to work and support my dependents 
and myself?” 

In 1929, at the then peak of America’s 
prospcrity, the State of New York sent trained 
investigators to every hamlet, town, and city 
to question all men 65 and over as to their 
financial status. The state learned that out 
of every 100 men, five had independent 
incomes large enough to enable them to re- 
tire in decent comfort .. . Your report of the 
survey of 1948 shows that seven persons out 
of 100 at the age of 65 are now financially 
independent—a pitifully small gain in nine- 
teen years of preachings . . . 

ANTHONY GALLEN 

New York City 


> I read with interest your Special Report on 
old-age pensions. You seem dubious as to 
whether these payments can be kept up 
during a recession. I want to suggest that if 
part of business profits could be diverted to 
pensions and the rest used for expansion we 
might be able to eliminate depressions al- 
together. The weakness in our economy 
seems to be that we produce more than we 
can consume. Pensions would create more 
consuming power. 


LILLIE MuMM 
Durant, Iowa 


>... There are a number of old-age people 
who have given their life’s work and their 
young energy to make this glorious country 
what it is today and now are receiving only 
a pittance for support in their old age. Why 
cannot they receive enough to live at least 
comfortably when the good old U. S. can pay 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Does She fit 
in your family 


pocketbook 7 


If this little girl were yours, you’d 
have her picture in your pocketbook 
and show it off proudly every chance 
you got. But ask yourself, does 

your pocketbook fit the picture you 
have of your child’s future? Is it 

big enough to pay for those fine plans 
you have? This is far too important 

a question to be left to chance. 


Consider those very important “‘growing- 
up” years just ahead. All your family 
will need the greatest amount of 
protection then . . . against the 
possibility that you might not be here 
to fill the family pocketbook. And 

this is exactly the protection 

The Prudential can help you provide 
through the Family Income Plan. 


On one Prudential Family Income Plan, 
your family can have the additional 
protection of an extra income of 

$200 a month while the children are 
growing up. And, because you are 
providing this income only when it is 
needed most, the cost is kept low. 


Why not talk over a Family Income Plan 
with your Prudential representative? 
He can help*you extend today’s security 
into tomorrow for your children. 


* 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every 
morning, Mondays through Fridays, NBC, 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















STOP RUST 


with RUST-OLEUM 


Every day rust eats away at your 
metal tanks, buildings, fences, 
stacks...everything metal inside 
and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
and costly rust depreciation can 
be stopped instantly . .. econom- 


ically . .. with RUST-OLEUM. 


Industry of all kinds...railroads, 
steamship lines, iron and steel 
companies, refineries, in fume- 
choked industrial and coastal areas 
have proved Rust-Oleum for more 
than 25 years. They know that 
Rust-Oleum stops and prevents 
rust! * 

Rust-Oleum can be applied with- 
out extensive preparation... even 
over surfaces that are already 
rusted. Rust-Oleum spreads evenly 
... free of brush marks. Its tough, 





If you have a rust problem, and would like a 
free survey and recommendations, send your 
name and address on your business stationery. 
A qualified factory representative will arrange 
this free service, which includes a trial size of 
Rust-Oleum for specific test purposes. There 
is no obligation on your part. Write today. 


" 2492 Oakton Street . 


pliable finish protects against 
every kind of weather, against 
fumes and heat... even against 
salt air and salt spray. 


Beauty and durability are com- 
bined in Rust-Oleum for it is avail- 
able in a large selection of colors 
...including aluminum and white. 

Don’t wait another day! Let 
Rust-Oleum give you safe, sure, 
economical protection against rust. 
Use it to protect all your metal 
surfaces. Specify it to your paint- 
ing contractor or architect. Indus- 
trial distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada stock Rust-Oleum to sup- 
ply your every need. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and nearest 


source of supply, or write us direct. 
*Names on request 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





———-—.— 


Evanston, Illinois 
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the farmers $300,000,000 per year for eggs 
to throw away, also a large amount for 
potatoes, and $103,000,000 to Russia... 
A. S. DouGHERTY 
O'Fallon, Ii. 


>... What to do about the old folks . . . The 
answer to that $64 question is to look into 
what the old Townsend national-insurance 
plan looks like after sixteen years of trying 
to get Congress to adopt the plan.. . 


C. R. Linp 


Seattle, Wash. 


Left-Handed Bit? 


Re: Your outside cover March 20. Did this 
person ever have a brace and bit in his hands 





Newsweek - 





Sd Wergeles 


before? Why the extended pinkie on his left 
hand? Don’t you know that power has to be 
put on the brace? 


WILLIAM Harry MONTGOMERY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


> Is Voorhees Dunn left-handed? . . . 


Joun R. HoESMAN 
Unionville, Mich. 


>... The whole thing is lopsided. The car- 
penter is left-handed, unless the film was 
reversed, but even so a more awkward 
position ... would be difficult to imagine. A 
hole could be bored in that position, but few 
artisans would want to try it... 


Chicago, Ill. 


We repeat. (For Your Information, NEws- 
wEEK, March 20.) “DON’T WRITE. Yes, we 
know the elderly carpenter on the cover 
seems to be drilling a hole right through his 
own bench . . . Artistically [photographer 
Wergeles] protests, the portrait is a good 
one. We agree ...” We still agree. For 
further amplification: The film is not reversed; 
Mr. Dunn says he’s righthanded but works 
the brace as photographed. Apparently he’s 
more accomplished than we thought. 


Young Lion 


For posterity, be it known that the hand- 
some young lion on page 75 of your March 
13 issue, is Malcolm MacEwen, aged 4. 


A realist, he covered his bonnie face for @ 


(Continued on page 8) 


Newsweek, April 10, 1950 
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With airplane-like controls, operator in tail of B-29 tanker “flies” 
telescoping gasoline boom into slot on nose of B-50 receiver plane. 


Las Slallan ft The sky! 


The idea of flying gas stations was a 
popular joke during aviation’s early 
days. Today, it is a reality which 
Boeing, in co-operation with the U. S. 
Air Force, has brought to a high state 
of development with the “flying boom” 
for refueling airplanes in flight. 
Proved practical in actual test flights, 
the Boeing boom greatly extends the 
range of bombers such as the great new 
Boeing B-50 Superfortress. It makes 


possible fast, safe refueling of planes 
at high altitudes, over the weather and 
out of range of interceptors. 

But the 
Boeing boom is far advanced over the 
method used to refuel the Air Force 
Superfortress “Lucky Lady II” when 
it flew non-stop around the world last 
year. 


Details are still secret. 


The job of designing and manu- 
facturing a successful refueling device 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojet bombers, 


B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocrulsers. 





was tackled with characteristic Boeing 
thoroughness. Designers, engineers 
and mechanics worked night and day 
as a well-coordinated team, compress- 
ing years of painstaking effort into 
months. 

They dedicated to the task the same 
imagination in design and engineering, 
the same production skills and capaci- 
ties that go into all Boeing products. 
“Built by Boeing it’s bound to lead.” 
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New Processes, Improved Machines Speed the Pace of Industrial Progress... 


New all-metal Allis-Chalmers Low- 
Head sifter handles most granular ma- 
terials, cold or hot. Quickly cleaned 
with hot water or steam, it meets 
today’s strict sanitation demands. 


World's first successful plant for re- 
covering oil from rice bran using new 
continuoussolventextraction process. 
Designed by A-C, this plant produces 
2200 gallons of oil a day and will soon 
pay for itself. 


Now with new “automatic” vari- 
able speed sheaves, Texrope multiple 
V-belt drives (originated by A-C) 
further revolutionize power transmis- 
sion in textile and other industries. 


Texrope is an Allis-Chalmers trademar!: 


For 103 years, 
Allis-Chalmers machinery 
has played a vital part 
in the advance of flour 
milling, electric power, 
mining, cement making, 

public works—nearly 
every major industry. 





Partly age. Partly sentiment. Partly 
hand workmanship. 


But mostly, it’s progress that makes 
antiques. 


The old spinning-wheel is quaint and 
attractive, but—want to weave your 
own clothing? The soot-blackened ket- 
tle is decorative, too. Anybody want to 
cook in it? 

It’s America’s constant striving to 
better your good living that makes the 
conveniences of yesterday the antiques 
of today. 


For 103 years, Allis-Chalmers has 
helped Industry speed the forward 
march of electricity— machine engineer- 
ing—cost-cutting manufacturing and 
production methods in almost every 
field you can name. 

They’ve all helped to make possible 
your progressive American way of life. 

Today, the antiques you prize are 
really by-products of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS® 


. One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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SHERATON 





eae ee : THE SHERATON 
THE DETROIT SHERATON BELVEDERE 
Baltimore 

4 Sheraton’s growth is built on 


the loyal patronage of 10,000 
guests each day. It reflects the 
spreading popularity of Shera- 


ton standards . 


constantly being raised. 


. standards 


Throughout your travel, from 
Montreal to Florida and west- 
ward to St. Louis, enjoy the 
cordial welcome and outstand- 






assures. 


THE PARK SHERATON 
New York 


SHERATON HOTELS IN 
BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 

BUFFALO 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW BRITAIN, CT. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
RANGELEY, ME, 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINDSOR 
HAMILTON 
NIAGARA FALLS 





30, 





For reservations, 


ing values the name‘ Sheraton” 


call 


your nearest Sheraton 
hotel. Quick report on 
room availabilities — 
fast confirmation by 
Teletype — save time 


and expense. 





™ — “ial \ 
THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Que. 





THE CHICAGO SHERATON 


HERATON HOTELS 
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Malcolm MacEwen kilted for his ancestors, costumed for charity 


art’s sake. His true picture, in the kilt of his 
forefathers, shows that he can face his fu- 
ture world confidently, without hiding be- 
hind a ferocious false face. 


WALTER MacEwEN 
Burbank, Calif. 


Fatalities 


NewsweEEk, March 6, lists nineteen boxing 
fatalities for 1949. Other magazines, a bit 
more conservative, stop at nine. Who is right? 


Pure C. RusseEcu 
U. S. Naval School 
Great Lakes, IIl. 


Nineteen deaths worldwide, nine of them 
in the U. S. 


Locust Eater 


In Newsweek, March 6, I read that St. 
John the Baptist in the wilderness ate “hefty 
grasshopper-like insects.” I have always un- 
derstood that St. John’s food was the fruit 
of a tree native to the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean region and belonging to the same 
family as our American locust trees. Cera- 
tonia siliqua, commonly known as carob tree 
or St. John’s bread, bears fleshy, protein- 
rich pods averaging from four to twelve 





inches in length. I prefer to think of the 
saint’s living on this nutritious fruit rather 
than on . . . grasshoppers, however hefty. 


Mary ALICE Stow 
San Diego, Calif. 


>... 1 have just read a contrary opinion 
(“Our Natural Resources and Their Conser- 
vation” edited by A. E. Parkins and J. R. 
Whitaker] concerning his nondelectable fare. 
“. . » As a matter of fact [he] fed upon the 
sugary materials which the carob tree packs 
into the large, thick pod in which its small, 
hard beans are embedded. For 2,000 years 
at least the carob bean, still called ‘locusts,’ 
has been a standard article of food in many 
Mediterranean countries. Carob beans may 
be bought almost any day in the year from 
pushcarts on the lower east side of Man- 
hattan Island.” 


WiLrorp TRIMBLE 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Whether St. John ate insects or fruit has 
been a matter of dispute for years. There 
is just as good a case for one as for the 
other. Eating the grasshopper-like locusts has 
been a standard practice in certain parts 
of the Near East and Africa. 
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Whitin you 
BUILD or 


RENT 


FLOOR SPACE 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 









Thermopane®* insulating glass will make floor 
space more profitable for you. The realiza- 
tion that warmer windows make a greater 
part of the floor space usable is an important 
consideration in building costs. When single- 
glazed windows are used, the adjacent rim 
of room area is a “low-comfort zone” during 
winter. But Thermopane . . . double-glass 
... brings the comfort zone right up to the 
window. 

The desk plans above show how much more 
floor area can be income-producing when 
Thermopane permits desks to be placed close 
to the windows. The concept applies equally 
to any other piece of furniture or equipment. 


Two Panes of Glass S 


Blanket of Dry Air 





Bondermetic Seal * 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


Builders now can figure two kinds of sav- 
ings from Thermopane: Continuous savings 
in heating and air conditioning; savings in 
construction costs from smaller rooms (or 
greater use of floor space) than would be 
possible with single glazing. 

All factors considered, Thermopane proves 
to be an economical, insulating wall material. 
The half-inch of dry air sealed between two 
panes of glass provides highly efficient insula- 
tion. If you are a tenant looking for rental 
space, look for Thermopane windows so you 
can use all the space you pay for. If about to 
build, write for our Thermopane book. It 
contains complete details. “e 


wonn--------------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6145 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 











— in behind the wheel of this blithe and 
breezy beauty, and let it sing you a spring 
song like none you ever knew. 


Open it wide from windshield to deck light, 
and let wood winds whisper soft refrains you've 
waited all winter to hear. 


Then tap that treadle and hear the deep bass 
thrum of Fireball power that’s eager for hill 
and highway. 


For this is the RoapMasTER Riviera that carries 
the spirit of spring through all the ‘seasons. 


The faultless rhythm of its all-coil ride mutes 
out every hint of jar or discord. 


Whether your mood be lively or languid, Dyna- 
flow Drive* caters to every cadence — and if 
you care to share your adventures, there’s room 
here for any sextet you’re pleased to assemble. 


Here smartness is your theme, and beauty that 
knows no rival. 


% Standard on all ROADMASTERS, optional at extra cost on 
all SUPER and SPECIAL models. 


Push-button magic minds the windows. Luxury 
lines its tailored interior, where wide chrome 
crossbows span a ceiling topped with solid 
steel. 


Let your Buick dealer arrange your private 
audition of this RoapMAsTER Riviera spring 
song. 


And note that this year it has a brilliant new 
companion, the Super Series Riviera for 1950. 


RIVIERA 





When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to 
Greoter Value 
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EASTER STORY: A couple of months ago, Newsweek's 
Religion department reported the tragedy which befell 
Father William F. Kennedy whose church, St. Mary-of- 
the-Assumption at Park City, Utah, went up in flames in 
18-below-zero weather on Jan. 3. The holocaust occurred 
when half of Father Kennedy’s ; 

mine-worker parish was idle be- mre t- 
cause of local labor difficulties and yo 
price slumps in silver, lead, and 
zinc. The next day the entire 
mountaintop community—miners 
and management, Mormons and 
Methodists, Lutherans and Epis- 
copalians—turned out to help the 
St. Mary parishioners. 

We've just checked Father 
Kennedy to see how they’re com- 
ing along in Park City and he says 
things have been pretty rough 
because of the weather. His volunteers have had to pour 
cement at 10-below (see cut), a feat accomplished by : 
piping heat from the nearby parish house onto the walls. 
But the roof and belfry have been completed and on Easter 
Sunday the salvaged bell will be sounded to call parishion- 
ers to a neighboring municipal hall. Father Kennedy hopes 
his volunteer workers will complete the interior of St. 
Mary’s by June. In the meantime, he wants to thank all 
those NEWSWEEK readers who, unsolicited, contributed 
$1,200 on the strength of our original story. 





HOLD IT PLEASE: As you can see on page 4, photogra- 
pher Ed Wergeles has been having carpenter trouble to 
such an extent that we have been looking around for an 
assignment that would brace him up a bit. The opportunity 
came when Newsweek's Education department heard 
about the Know-How Workshop, a New York institution 
for teaching brides how to repair things around the house. 
Wergeles spent a very pleasant afternoon with the ladies 
(see page 80) and, incidentally, picked up a few hints on 
the proper use of hammers, screw drivers, putty knives, 
and masculine tools in general. 


ADD ACCLAIM: Advertising Manager Gibson McCabe 
has just returned from a five-week trip to England and the 
Continent during which he discussed American merchan- 
dising methods with business leaders over there. He 
brought back some ideas concerning continuing growth of 
Anglo-American trade and some exciting things to tell us 
about the many new friends NEwsweek-European gained 
through the excellent interpretive reporting of the British 
election by Ray Moley. For instance, McCabe reports that 
many executives said. they were particularly enlightened 
by the analysis of their own political scene as it came from 
the pen of a recognized expert on American politics and 
their significance. 


THE COVER: Officers in the Vatican Swiss Guards are 
sworn to protect the person of Pope Pius XII. Their dress 
uniforms are rarely photographed, 
but will be much in evidence dur- 
ing this Holy Week. Some 80,000 
pilgrims are expected in Rome for 
Easter Sunday, high point in the 
Roman Catholic Holy Year. A de- 
scription of what they will see and 
do during their visit on page 70 
(photo by Black Star). 
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Flexing, high and sub-zero temperatures, as 
well as exposure to fuels and gases, make it 
difficult for diaphragms to stay pliable for 
long periods. Nylon fabrics give diaphragms 


greater sensitivity and flex . . . longer life. 





























Salt water and marine organisms are the 
principal causes for deterioration of fishing 
nets. Fishermen find that nylon nets retain 
their strength so well that nets no longer 
have to be discarded after a single season. 


This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the industrial uses 
for nylon textile fibers. While demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you may 
wish to evaluate its possible future applications in your own business. Note: 
Du Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 


“SHOCK LOADS” place heavy strains 
on the V-belts used on this portable 
saw. When the saw bites into a log, 
strains can go 66% above the rated 
horsepower of the engine. 


V-belts corded with Du Pont ny- 
lon fibers outlast other kinds 5 to 1 
on these saws. Nylon’s resilient 
strength soaks up these strains, as 
well as those that occur when 
branches tangle in the belt. And 
nylon also stands up against the 
extreme flexing and heating at the 
pulleys that occur in this type of 
V-belt operation. 


The strength to stand rough 
treatment makes nylon useful in 
many industries. Shown below are 
other examples of nylon’s perform- 
ance under unusual wear condi- 
tions. 





Steam heat and abrasion mat down the flan- 
nel padding on shirt-pressing units. Most 
laundries had to replace the padding every 
two days. Strong, resilient nylon padding 
stays soft and springy for a week or more. 














nylon . . . its properties . . 


Strength is just one of the many properties 
of versatile Du Pont nylon fibers. This 
32-page booklet, ‘Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,”’ will help you know more about 
. and its per- 
formance in many industries. It may sug- 
gest a way in which you can improve a 
product or production method —or create 
a new product. Write today for a copy. 
And tell us about any nylon uses you have in mind. Nylon Division 302, E. I. du Pont } 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 
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NYLON 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ ««+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





For NYLON... . for RAYON.. . for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

W. Stuart Symington, recently shifted 
from Air Force Secretary to chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
will be made an ex-officio member of the 
Cabinet and admitted to full participation 
in Cabinet sessions. The NSRB, of course, 
is made up of Cabinet members, and the 
chairman needs the same status .. . 
There’s pressure on the President to give 
John Foster Dulles an important role in 
shaping foreign policy. Secretary of State 
Acheson is willing but Dulles is on 
Truman’s black list. However, Truman 
may relent under pressure. 


Early’s Plans 

Deputy Defense Secretary Steve 
Early, who’s been reported constantly on 
the point of resigning, will remain at his 
post several more months. Pullman offi- 
cials have agreed to extend Early’s leave 
of absence, which was to have expired 
next month. He'll step out before the end 
of the year, though, and a good bet to 
succeed him is the newly named Army 
Secretary Frank Pace Jr. 


Why Gray Stayed 

Gordon Gray’s short-term job of set- 
ting up dollar-gap studies may turn out 
to be the most significant of the retiring 
Army Secretary’s career. In yielding to 
Truman’s appeal to tackle the European 
problem, Gray was told that few Wash- 
ington tasks equaled its importance. Ac- 
tually, the dollar gap is merely the symp- 
tom of the condition Truman and Acheson 
want remedied. To put it bluntly, they 
feel some offset must be found for the 
techniques that have enabled America 
to outsell Europe for 30 years. 


Party Discipline in California 
Though the President has declared he 
won't interfere in Democratic primaries, 
the party’s national committee is actually 
backing Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas in 
the California senatorial contest. A tip-off 
came this week when Navy Under Sec- 
retary Kimball announced he’d make 
speeches for Mrs. Douglas’s opponent, 
publisher Manchester Boddy, and then 
“changed his mind” over night. 


Watch fer These Appointments 
Kenneth D. Johnson, dean of Columbia 

University’s School of Social Work, will 

soon succeed Tracy Voorhees as Army 
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Under Secretary. He was formerly gen- 
eral counsel of the National Security 
Resources Board . . . John G. Erhardt, 
U. S. Minister to Austria, will be named 
Ambassador to the Union of South Africa 
. . . Roger Lapham, a Republican and 
former mayor of San Francisco, is slated 
to become special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State in charge of the Point Four 
program. It’s part of the move to bring 
Republicans into foreign policymaking .. . 
Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, the brilliant 
young Air Force planning chief, will get 
the unified Alaskan command, succeed- 
ing Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining. The 
idea is to qualify Norstad for appoint- 
ment as commanding general of the Air 
Force within a few years. 


National Notes 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts is 
quietly angling for Senator Vandenberg’s 
place as GOP foreign-policy leader—a 
step to build him up as Vice Presidential 
choice in ’52. The McCarthy hearings par- 
ticularly have him walking the tight- 
rope ... The Army plans to put 15,000 
troops, nearly a division, into Alaska with- 
in the next three years. There’s now only 
one infantry and one anti-aircraft battal- 
ion there ... There are sane and serious 
high Air Force officers who'll solemnly 
assert in private conversation that they 
believe the flying saucers come from 
Mars, now at its nearest point to earth. 


Military Flashes 

The Air Force plans to set up a series 
of powerful radio listening posts, includ- 
ing stations in Saudi Arabia and Libya, 
with a view to intercepting Russian code 
messages and relaying them back to U.S. 
code-breaking centers ... The Air Force 
is quietly preparing to equip at least 529 
defense and striking-force aircraft with 
auxiliary rocket engines using nitric acid 
as a fuel oxidizer . . . The U.S. radar- 
warning network and the voluntecr 
ground-lookout system will be tested 
against simulated enemy air attack in 
three maneuvers this year. Operation 
“Cactus” will cover the Southwest, 
“Casino” everything east of the Missis- 
sippi, and “Olympic” the Northwest, 
including the top-priority Hanford, 
Wash., atomic works. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

The Red regime in Czechoslovakia 
may soon decide to break off trade rela- 
tions with all Western countries save 
Switzerland, which supplies vital ma- 


chine tools for the Czech armament 
industry . . . Although France has offi- 
cially endorsed the forthcoming meeting 
of the twelve Atlantic powers in London, 
it took a great deal of U. S. and British 
persuasion. The French fear the conse- 
quences if such a full-dress conference 
fails to solve major world questions—it 
would severely damage European mo- 
rale and might even cause the overthrow 
of the French Government. 


Red Offensive in May? 

Top U. S. planners are convinced the 
recent Communist strikes in France, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
were a dress rehearsal for a “big push” 
by the Reds later, probably in May. 
Although this drive is seen as covering a 
wide area, the focal points are expected 
to be Berlin, Yugoslavia, and Austria. In 
anticipation, the Western Powers have 
begun battening the hatches. In Berlin 
particularly they are resolved to stand 
fast in the face of the Communist tactic. 


Plugging the Iron Curtain 

The escape of 27 Czechs from their 
Communist homeland in commandeered 
planes has the Red regime badly wor- 
ried. A system of interceptor patrols is 
being hastily set up near the border to 
forestall future “straying.” All flights will 
be plotted to insure that planes keep to 
authorized routes. It’s been decided to 
transfer to-the “retired” list some, if not 
all, former Royal Air Force fliers still 
serving in the Czech Air Force. 


U.S. Bases in Europe? 

Behind the visits to Europe of Admiral 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, lay this little-publicized purpose: 
They were looking over some highly stra- 
tegic real estate which the U.S. might 
need if Russia started swinging. The Navy 
has a survey group inspecting London- 
derry in Northern Ireland and is also in- 
terested in naval bases in northern Eu- 
rope, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 
Especially look for an important and un- 
expected move to set up a naval base in 
Spain. It’s definitely in the works. The 
Navy is asking Congress for $23,316,000 
for a secret naval base overseas. The lo- 
cation is so hush-hush that only a few 
top Navy officials know. 


Settling an Embarrassment 

The inside word is that a compromise 
solution late this month will probably end 
the embarrassing U. S.-British dispute 
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over who gets 70 Chinese aircraft now 
held in Hong Kong. Earlier a British 
judge supported Communist claims to 
the aircraft, which were flown into Hong 
Kong last fall to keep them out of Red 
hands. Informed observers now say the 
Court of Appeals will order this settle- 
ment: 31 planes that were the property 
of the Chinese Nationalist airline will be 
awarded to the Communists; 39 formerly 
owned by a mixed U. S.-Chinese firm 
will be given to the Chennault group that 
recently bought control of that firm. 


Israel Flare-up Avoided 

The news correspondents missed it but 
an incident on the Israel-Jordan border 
last week almost caused a flare-up in the 
Holy Land. Three armored Israel half- 
tracks penetrated several miles into Jor- 
dan territory and fired indiscriminately, 
killing two women and a number of do- 
mestic animals. The Arab Legion was 
preparing to move in and retaliate when 
a high Israel officer called on Arab head- 
quarters and apologized. 


Foreign Notes 

West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer wants to visit the U. S. He’d 
make several speeches admitting Nazi 
war guilt and anti-Semitic excesses, and 
stressing Bonn’s desire for full partner- 
ship in Western Europe . .. The Commies 
recently talked French social-security of- 
fice workers into a strike that kept all 
other strikers from getting their benefit 
payments. Whereupon the Reds started 
clamoring against the “unfair strike” . 
The Japanese older generation is dis- 
turbed because the fiancé of Princess 
Kazukotaka already has visited her a 
dozen or more times; her older sister, 
Terunomiya, saw her fiancé only once 
before their wartime marriage. 


Vv 


Bonanza for Shipbuilders 

The drooping shipbuilding industry 
will soon get an unexpected and whop- 
ping shot in the arm. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have agreed on a five-year naval 
shipbuilding program at a total cost of 
$500,000,000. It will start in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1951, and be 
financed to begin with by more than 
$150,000,000 Naval Operations Chief 
Admiral Forrest Sherman plans to save 
by economies on overhead. Congressional 
approval is considered certain. Mean- 
while, the Navy has decided to scrap the 
nearly completed battleship Kentucky 
and the battle cruiser Hawaii. The plan 
had been to convert them into rocket 
launchers, but strategists now favor 
smaller, faster vessels. 


Anti-Histamine Anti-Government 
The government's next crackdown on 

an anti-histamine “cold cure” will find it 

in the embarrassing position of cracking 
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down on itself. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will bring charges of false adver- 
tising claims against Inhiston, one of the 
booming business’s big moneymakers. 
Inhiston is sold by a subsidiary of the 
Schering Corp., a former German drug 


firm taken over by the government in 
1942. 


Business Footnotes 

The educated guess at Key West has 
a veto in store for the Kerr natural-gas 
bill—the one that would prohibit the 
government from fix'ng price on gas de- 
livered by independent producers . . . 
Republic Steel is dickering for a moun- 
tain of iron ore almost next door to U. S. 
Steel’s much-publicized find in Vene- 
zuela . . . The Interior Department will 
recommend dropping plans for a Coal 
Board and substituting a group to study 
all fuels. Neither the coal industry nor 
John L. Lewis cared for the idea of 
restricting the research job to coal... 
William Batt Jr., son of the former War 
Production Board vice chairman, is han- 
dling most of the Labor Department's 
unemployment studies. 


No Time for Supports 

At a bull session last week members of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
agreed that publicity over the high cost 
of farm price supports will sharply curtail 
this year’s support program. Sen. Clinton 
Anderson, who reflects conservative 
Farm Bureau thinking, predicted sup- 
ports may be limited to such so-called 
“basic” crops as corn, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, with peanuts, which are easily 
storable, a possibility. 


Solons Can’t Win 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd, a vocal economy 
crusader, is busy explaining why he 
voted for the double-barreled bill that 
increases acreage on crop-supported cot- 
ton and peanuts while cutting putato out- 
put. He says Sen. Clinton Anderson, 
former Agriculture Secretary, assured him 
the savings on potatoes would exceed 
extra cotton-peanut costs. Another Demo- 
cratic senator, Millard Tydings, reacted 
differently: “If I voted no, it meant more 
potatoes. If I voted yes, it meant more 
cotton and peanuts. I’m against both. So 
I voted present.” 


Auto Notes 

Don't look for any important auto price 
cuts until fall or winter at least. Sales are 
still booming. Price slashes so far merely 
reflect fewer refinements, less chrome... 
Automakers fear a rash of state laws 
governing factory-dealer relations unless 
the new-car bootlegging controversy is 
settled shortly . . . General Motors is in a 
paradoxical position vis-d-vis the govern- 
ment: If it sharply lowers prices to 
counter Administration criticism of its 
high profits, it'll open itself to attack from 


another angle—the lowered prices would 
increase sales, expand GM’s share of the 
market, and eventually draw down the 
wrath of the Federal trust busters . . . 
Two U.S. carmakers may adopt the 
British F-head engine, which permits use 
of a higher compression ratio with reg- 
ular gas. This design, a Rolls-Royce fea- 
ture, checks premature firing—knocking 
—by locating the heat-generating ex- 
haust valve off to one side of the piston. 
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Movie Notes 

The AFL is threatening to put on its 
“unfair” list all U. S. movies made abroad. 
It’s alarmed at the way the studios are 
making more and more films overseas to 
use up funds frozen in foreign countries 
. . . Insiders believe the “sleeper” of the 
year will be Doré Schary’s film fantasy 
“The Next Voice You Hear.” The story 
has God addressing the wozld on the 
radio. Typical scenes: engineers find the 
voice won't register on recording devices; 
when an American and a Frenchman 
listen together, each hears the voice in 
his own language . . . David Selznick paid 
$100,000 for film rights to “The Wall,” 
John Hersey’s book about the ghetto in 
Warsaw. 


Radio and TV Lines 

NBC and CBS are waging a check- 
book battle to sign Bob Hope to an ex- 
clusive radio-TV contract. The dickering 
reportedly started at $1,000,000 a year 
. . . “CounterAttack,” the anti-Commu- 
nist newsletter, offers radio and TV spon- 
sors a $25-a-year service that lists Red- 
tainted performers . . . TV interests are 
already bidding to cover next year’s 
Academy Award ceremonies. Video cam- 
eras will probably be admitted since most 
moviemakers now feel that if Hollywood 
can't lick television, it might as well join 
it . . . Watch for the old-fashioned 
private-eye programs to fade off in favor 
of more fantastic crime-chaser thrillers 
featuring atomic energy and men from 
Mars. 


Miscellany 

Book people are buzzing about an 
almost unheard-of $40,000 publisher's 
advance that Appleton-Century-Crofts 
reportedly gave Kathleen (“Forever Am- 
ber”) Winsor on her “Star Money,” out 
next week . . . Agatha Christie’s “A Mur- 
der Is Announced” will get worldwide 
publicity on June 5 to celebrate the fact 
it’s her 50th mystery novel . . . So far 
seventeen phonograph records have been 
based on the background zither music of 
Carol Reed’s movie thriller, “The Third 
Man,” released two months ago . . . Vic- 
tor Kravchenko, anti-Soviet refugee whose 
exposé “I Chose Freedom,” has been 
translated into nineteen languages, will 
knock the Kremlin again this spring with 
a book called “I Chose Justice.” 
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“HEY, PUP—QUIT SHOVING!?”’ 


i just an accident, Bobby—that friendly little puppy 
doesn’t mean to be harmful. 

In business, too, accidents happen—and superior insur- 
ance service is necessary. That’s why you should know about 
Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. Com- 
pare the service it provides, and the Jow net cost, with the in- 
surance you now have. 

Hardware Mutuals rank high in promptness of claims pay- 
ments to injured employes, and work sympathetically to 
help them get well. Our Loss Prevention Department has an 
excellent record for providing practical help—to policyhold- 
ers who qualify—in eliminating causes of accidents. 


But that’s not all. Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy represents many other clear-cut benefits—carefully 
trained representatives, and fast, friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service. Dividends returned to policyholders now 
total $88,500,000! 

Phone Western Union 


Here’s how to find out more about Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance . . . without obligation! Just 
call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say 
you'd like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. Get in touch with him today. 
You'll find him capable, friendly, and anxious to 4elp you! 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





P Allied policy in the cold war will be shaped at the London 
meeting of the Atlantic Pact ministers in May. Washington 
officials foresee one of the most important international meet- 
ings since the war. 


No dramatic “new approach” to Moscow is likely to result. 
A State Department study of Russian activity has failed to 
disclose evidence of a sincere desire to reduce East-West 
tension, and officials see no prospect for profitable negotiations 
with the Kremlin. The U. S. delegation to London will be 
instructed accordingly. 


There’s one slim chance that plans will change. A genuine 
gesture by the Russians might influence the Administration 
to reconsider. 


Increasing optimism over business prospects for the re- 
mainder of 1950 dominates Washington thinking. Despite 
strikes, first-quarter production was at a high level and the 
trend is expected to continue. FRB indexes this spring and 
summer should be well above last year’s levels. 


Industry spending for plant expansion will be better than 
anticipated. The expenditures, were expected to drop off 
14% this year. A recent survey revised this figure to 11%—and 
chances are good that the decline will prove to be even less 
by the end of the year. 


Monthly reports to Truman by the Council of Economic 
Advisers have emphasized the economy’s good health. Two 
important factors cited are (1) continued demand for autos; 
(2) the terrific pace of the housing boom, which will be 
sustained by liberalized Federal financing. Home building 
during the first quarter was up 44% over last year. 


The council’s midyear report will probably be more bullish 
than its January review. But private industry’s plans for expan- 
sion will be a critical factor in determining the long view. 


> Unemployment remains the big worry. Although th® number 
of jobless dropped in March, the improvement was only 
seasonal and the outlook for later on this year continues to 
give concern. 

Secretary Tobin wants on-the-shelf plans to take care of 
jobless white-collar and nonconstruction workers, as well as 
a backlog of works projects. And even the present building 
boom has not dissolved fears that more public projects may 
be needed to absorb idle manpower. 


Revival of the Civilian Conservation Corps, or something like 
it, is being discussed in the Labor Department. Tobin isn’t 
ready to sponsor this, however. Several CCC bills have been 
introduced in Congress, but so far Administration support is 
lacking. A flood of idle school graduates this summer might 
bring action. 


PExcise-tax repeal will be delayed, probably until the 
present session’s end sometime in July. The House Ways and 
Means Committee hopes to report a bill around May 1, but 
Senate action will be slow. 
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At least $1,000,000,000 in excise levies will probably be 
repealed, and measures to attain compensating revenue re- 
main unlikely. Truman may veto the final bill, but Congres- 
sional leaders believe he would be over-ridden. 


>The Senate leadership is blocking consideration of the Com- 
munist-control bill sponsored by Senators Mundt, Ferguson, 
and Johnston. The Administration fears that once brought to 
the floor, the bill could not be stopped. Truman publicly 
announced his opposition to such legislation two years ago. 


Proponents of the measure are marking time. They are 
gambling that public reaction to the McCarthy charges will 
provide them with a weapon to force debate. Odds favor 
House passage of a similar bill. 


Close political cooperation between the White House and 
Americans for Democratic Action will mark the 1950 cam- 
paign. Truman, once angered at ADA’s abandoning him 
before the 1948 convention, now looks to the organization 
for important support, especially in urban areas. 


ADA is divided on the question of political activity. Senator 
Humphrey, retiring chairman, wants the organization to con- 
centrate on active politics, but others see ADA as a planning 
group. Despite this split, ADA workers will be an important 
adjunct to Democratic strength this year. 


>The U.S.-British oil controversy is no nearer settlement. 
An American proposal that the British abandon their curtail- 
ment of U. S. oil met a cool -eception in London. Washing- 
ton officials would like to renew negotiations. 


State Department officials are insisting that the drain on 
British dollar reserves can be eased without slashing purchases 
of U. S. oil. This would involve payment for some American 
oil in sterling, rather than dollars. 


The British balk at reversing their original decision. How- 
ever, they are interested in a plan discussed informally by 
ECA, State Department, and oil-company officials. This would 
accept the 4,000,000-ton cut: in British purchases but reopen 
to American sellers markets now controlled by the British. 
U.S. producers reject this as only a slight concession. 


American negotiators aren’t discouraged. Although the con- 
troversy is stalemated, U. S. representatives think some middle 
ground may be found in the next few months. 


PSocial-security-law revision is still in the throes of work 
by the Senate Finance Committee. Action on the legislation, 
passed by the House last year, probably won't come until 
late in the present session. 


The Senate may not go much farther than the House in 
extending coverage. Committee sentiment is also against in- 
clusion of farm labor and domestics sought by the Admini- 
stration. 


Amount of wages to be taxed for social security will pose a 
key question. Business groups are urging retention of the 
present $3,000 base, but the House has upped it to $3,600. 
Outcome is uncertain, but the Administration has no chance 
of getting the $4,800 level it wants. 
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- « « when Charley came satling home 


Legend says that when Charley Noble — 
a captain in the early British merchant marine 
— headed his ship for home, he had his crew 
put a high polish on the vessel's copper galley 
stove-pipe . . . so that Mrs. Noble, watch- 
ing the harbor, could see the gleam from afar, 
and know that Charley was home from the 
seas. To this day, the galley stove-pipe is 
known to all English-speaking seamen as “the 
Charley Noble.” 
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Norfolk 


Today, Charley Noble would simply pick up his 
ship-to-shore telephone and tell Mrs. Noble he’d be 
home for dinner. Development and improvement of 
the telephone through the years is progress. Pro- 
gress is the result of constant improvement and 
planning ahead. 

To stay out in front in the march of progress, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway is constantly improving 
its transportation plant and planning for the future. 

That’s why this railroad, during the four postwar 
years, has invested more than $105,000,000 for 
improvements of all kinds all over the railway to 
provide continuously better rail service for shippers 
and passengers. That’s why users of the railroad 
can depend on the Precision Transportation of the 
strategically located Norfolk and Western. 


and. Wester. 
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$3,400 WENT OUT THE WINDOW! 


“Arriving home late, I noticed nothing unusual. But when 
I switched on the lights, my wife screamed. A man was 
scrambling out the window. 

“I grabbed the phone and called the police, while Mary 
rushed to see what was gone. Missing were a diamond ring, a 
necklace, some family silverware and an expensive camera. 

.“‘Next day, I called Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and was pleased to see how promptly their claimsman 
went about his job. He asked some questions . . . helped me 
fill out a form to prove our loss. Less than a week later, 
Liberty Mutual sent me a check for $3,400 in full payment of 
the loss.” 

You never know when personal property will be stolen, 
burned, damaged or destroyed. But you can be sure of Liberty 
Mutual’s protection under its Householder’s Floater Policy. 
At surprisingly low cost, you can fully safeguard your jewelry, 
furs, silverware and other valuable and cherished possessions. 
You can buy this policy in 47 states. 

Do you have this — and the other kinds of protection you 
need to keep you safe from staggering financial loss? A Liberty 
Mutual representative will be glad to check over your home 
and car insurance policies for you. He will also show you how 
Liberty Mutual has cut costs by serving policyholders direct 
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— and returned dividend savings of $20 to $75 or more regu- 
larly to thousands of home and car owners. For an estimate of 
the savings you could have made, phone or visit our nearest 
Liberty Mutual office. There are 120 from coast to coast. 
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We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents . . . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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We Drift, We Dream, and We Brawl 


It was no longer possible to maintain 
the fiction of a bipartisan American for- 
eign policy. Sometime during Republi- 
can Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s long 
illness, bipartisanship had simply ceased 
to exist. And last week, amid the clamor 
that Republican Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
had created with his charges that Com- 
munists, homosexuals, and other bad se- 
curity risks still infested the State De- 
partment, several of the nation’s leading 
public figures suddenly raised the ques- 
tion: Did the United States have any 
foreign policy at all, whether bipartisan 
or not, or was it simply drifting to disaster 
while the captain and his first mate 
shouted orders to a crew too busy brawl- 
ing to heed them? 

Some of those who asked it naturally 
were Republicans, but some were Demo- 
crats, too; some were conservatives, but 
some were Fair Dealers. Even Harry S. 
Truman as much as admitted that some- 
thing had gone awry. He _ blamed 
McCarthy and those who supported the 
Wisconsin senator in his charges against 
the State Department, particularly his 
Republican colleagues Kenneth  S. 
Wherry of Nebraska and Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire. He accused them of 
being the Kremlin’s greatest assets in 
the cold war. 

Attacks: They were attempting to 
sabotage American foreign policy at a 
time when the United States desperately 
needed unity to resist Russia’s attempt to 
gain control of the world, Mr. Truman 
said. It was like shooting American sol- 
diers in the back. 

The President took pains to distinguish 
between the Republican critics of the 
State Department and those other Re- 
publicans who had supported the bi- 
partisan foreign policy in the past, like 
Vandenberg, Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts, and former Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson. And he re- 
vealed that he was planning to ask the 
latter to help re-create bipartisanship by 
recommending a Republican to succeed 
Philip C. Jessup as Ambassador-at-Large. 

The fact was, however, that many of 
the former partisans of bipartisanship 
had become intensely critical of the Ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign policy. 


Vandenberg himself was convinced that 
serious errors had been made in the Far 
East and, for that matter, were still being 
made. And recently, in a letter to ECA 
Administrator Paul C. Hoffman, painfully 
typed out at his sick-bed, he called for a 
new nonpartisan commission to restudy 
the whole question of foreign aid and 
formulate a new peace policy. 

Similarly, Saltonstall was beginning to 
wonder out loud if McCarthy might not 
have something in his attacks on the 
State Department. Last week, after hear- 
ing McCarthy outline his case against 
Owen Lattimore, Saltonstall told him: 
“This is terrible, Joe. I’m really dis- 
turbed.” 

Thus Mr. Truman’s vigorous attempts 
to make McCarthy, Wherry, and Bridges 
the whipping boys for disintegration of 
the bipartisan foreign policy were not 
completely successful. And there were 
those Republicans who insisted that Mr. 
Truman himself could properly shoul- 
der a share of the guilt. As chairman 
of the Senate Republican Policy Commit- 
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tee, Robert A. Taft of Ohio declared: 

“The greatest Kremlin asset in our 
history has been the pro-Communist 
group in the State Department who sur- 
rendered to every demand of Russia at 
Yalta and Potsdam and promoted at 
every opportunity the Communist cause 
in China until today Communism threat- 
ens to take over all of Asia. 

“How can the Kremlin profit by criti- 
cism of those who were responsible for 
these policies and by their removal from 
the State Department?” 

Administration supporters had a ready 
answer to Taft. He had fought or under- 
cut the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact, and the Military 
Assistance Program, they pointed out. 

Polities: In this welter of mutual 
recriminations, Mr. Truman and Taft 
both seemed to be motivated in large 
part by political considerations. The 
President talked of making the alleged 
GOP sabotage of the bipartisan foreign 
policy an issue in the Congressional cam- 
paign. Taft clearly considered the issue 
the American concessions at Yalta and 
Potsdam and the Far Eastern policy 
which culminated in the victory of the 
Chinese Communists. 

For the nation, however—and for the 
whole democratic world—the question of 
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At Key West, H.S.T. charged that McCarthy was helping the Kremlin 
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As McCarthy spoke, he gulped cough syrup to soothe his throat; supporting him were Wherry and Bridges 


where the guilt properly lay was in a 
sense academic. Far more urgent was 
another question: How could the United 
States pick up the pieces of the shat- 
tered bipartisan foreign policy and weld 
them into a weapon capable of winning 
the cold war? 

More and more voices were telling 
Americans a brutal truth: They were 
losing the cold war now. 

That was the burden of a speech in 
Salt Lake City last week by Marriner S. 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board. 
It was the dominant theme of a speech 
in Newport, R.I., by elder statesman 
Bernard M. Baruch, who said the coun- 
try was “staggering from crisis to crisis” 
and called for the creation of “a general 
staff for peace” to win the cold war. 
And it was the doleful warning in Wash- 
ington of William C. Bullitt, former 
Ambassador to Russia. 

All three offered different reasons for 
the continuing Communist gains; all three 
had different ideas about what should 
be done. About one thing, however, 
there was simply no question: The time 
had come for the American people to 
start grappling with the question. Unless 
they did, and quickly, they might wake 
up one morning to find that Joseph Stalin 
had answered it for them. 


McCarthy at Bat 


Joseph R. McCarthy had just begun to 
fight. Still insisting that Owen Latti- 
more was “a Soviet agent,” if not the “top 
Soviet agent” in the United States, the 
junior senator from Wisconsin holed up 
last Monday morning in a Washington 
hotel suite, shucked his coat, ripped open 
his collar and tie, and buckled down to 
an effort to prove his charges against the 
Far Eastern expert. 

With the senator were several mem- 
bers of his staff, two stenographers, a 
former Milwaukee congressman, Charles 
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Kersten, Freda Utley, the ex-Communist 
author, and—most important of all—a 
mountain of documents and photostats. 
Sliced chicken and Wisconsin cheese 
sandwiches lay untouched as the group 
kept on working day after day, sometimes 
for sixteen, sometimes for twenty hours 
at a stretch. 

McCarthy dictated steadily, with the 
stenographers working in relays. So 
anxious was he not to let any of his docu- 
mentary evidence leak before he was 
ready to reveal it publicly that he kept it 
secret even from his trusted associates. 
When he came to a place in his case 
against Lattimore where it was necessary 
to insert any of the evidence, he simply 
dictated: “Insert pumpkin.” Not until 
late Wednesday night, when he finally 
had finished his indictment, did he make 
the “pumpkin inserts.” 

Full House: At 2 p.m. Thursday, a 
Senate press gallery superintendent 
shouted at the newspaper correspondents 
milling idly about: “McCarthy’s up!” The 
newsmen, who knew what was coming, 
made a wild rush-for their seats. There 
was a similar mad scramble in the public 
galleries, where every seat soon was tak- 
en and spectators lined up shoulder to 
shoulder against the walls. McCarthy 
placed a small medicine bottle containing 
a Navy cough prescription on his desk. 
On a nearby desk he placed a pile of 
documents. An open brief case on the 
chair behind him contained more docu- 
ments. 

At 2:06 he started speaking, and he 
talked continuously until 6:18, pausing 
only for an occasional gulp of medicine 
and to sip a glass of milk. 

McCarthy covered the whole field of 
Far Eastern policy trying to show, in 
spite of continued State Department 
denials, that Lattimore not only had in- 
fluenced it greatly in the past but was 
influencing it still.-And he quoted pas- 
sages from Lattimore’s writings which 


proved, he said, that Lattimore was par- 
tial to Communism and had consistently 
followed the Communist Party line. 

McCarthy declared that he could pro- 
duce a witness to swear under oath that 
“He was high up in Communist circles 
and that his work required him to know 
members . . . who were called upon to do 
the important work for the party. He will 
further testify that Owen Lattimore was 
known to him to be a member of the 
Communist Party, a member over whom 
they had disciplinary powers.” The wit- 
ness to whom he referred later was 
identified unofficially as Louis Budenz, 
former managing editor of The Daily 
Worker. 

Another witness, McCarthy asserted, 
could testify: “I met and got to know 
Owen Lattimore in the spring of 1936 in 
Moscow when he and E. C. Carter were 
very obviously receiving instructions 
from the Soviet Government concerning 
the line which the Institute of Pacific 
Relations ought to follow.” Again Mc- 
Carthy did not name the witness, but it 
quickly became known that she was Miss 
Utley. 

Warming up, McCarthy read a state- 
ment which, he asserted, he would give 
the FBI. “This affidavit,” the senator de- 
clared, “is to the effect that the night be- 
fore John S. Service, Lt. Andrew Roth, 
and four co-defendants in the Amerasia 
case were arrested, this man was at the 
home of Lattimore . . . He states that 
Roth, Lattimore and Service spent a great 
deal of time by themselves, discussing 
certain papers or manuscripts.” Mc- 
Carthy did not read the affidavit, but 
it was learned that his informant had 
sworn they were secret government docu- 
ments. 

Other evidence which McCarthy in- 
sisted proved his case against Lattimore 
included: 
> A letter from Lattimore, when he was 
Director of Pacific Operations of the Of- 
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fice of War Information, addressed to 
Joseph Barnes, an OWI official, which, 
McCarthy declared, in effect instructed 
Barnes to employ only Chinese with pro- 
Communist sympathies. 

> An affidavit from a former general in 
the Russian Army (subsequently identi- 
fied as Alexander Barmine). McCarthy 
said the Soviet refugee had sworn that, 
while still in Moscow, he was in contact 
with another Russian general who had 
told him Lattimore had been helping the 
Soviets. 

Faced with McCarthy’s charges on his 
return from a UN mission to Afghanistan 
last Saturday, Lattimore categorically 
denied them, branding the Wisconsin 
senator a liar and “a madman.” He said: 

“I am not and never have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or a Com- 
munist sympathizer or affiliated or asso- 
ciated with the Communist Party. I have 
never advocated or supported the cause 
of Communism either within the United 
States, in China, in the Far East, or any- 
where in the world.” 

Lattimore continued: “The fact of the 
matter is that I and my writings have 
been denounced by Soviet, Mongol, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese writers, as well as by 
some intemperate Americans. A Soviet 
publication has recently called me a 
‘learned lackey of imperialism.’ I am ad- 
vised that at least one of my books has 
been banned in the Soviet Union. Others 
have been honored by typical Commu- 
nist denunciations.” 

Without mentioning Budenz by name, 
he said: “If anybody has sworn that I 
have been or am a member of the Com- 
munist Party, he is a perjurer. He should 
be prosecuted to the limit of the law.” 


State Department Switch 


Even as the Senate wrangled last 
week over the charges made by Senator 
McCarthy, the State Department, target 
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Although he didn’t name them, McCarthy’s witnesses included ex-Communists Budenz, Utley, and Barmine 


of his attack, was being reshaped. But it 
was scarcely the “major shake-up” her- 
alded by the press. 
>Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, 
under fire for alleged “affinity with Com- 
munist causes,” agreed to remain in the 
diplomatic service and was assigned by 
the President to “share” policy responsi- 
bilities with Deputy Under Secretary 
James E. Webb. 

>W. Walton Butterworth, who had head- 
ed the Far Eastern office, was assigned 
to Japanese affairs and made adviser to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Deputy Under Secretary Dean Rusk 
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stepped into Butterworth’s _ position. 
Then, Secretary Acheson named a Re- 
publican, John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky, a former senator and onetime 
American representative to the UN, as a 
‘consultant’ at the upcoming meetings of 
the North Atlantic Pact Council and the 
foreign ministers’ conference. 
Other Administration shifts: 
PAir Force Secretary W. _ Stuart 
Symington to the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Board. 


Budget Director Frank Pace Jr. to fill 


the post vacated by Army Secretary 
Gordon Gray (see page 60). 


Significance------The Storm Was Inevitable 


It was the victory of the Chinese 
Communists that actually caused the 
collapse of the nation’s bipartisan foreign 
policy. By radically changing the mili- 
tary, political, and economic stiuation in 
the Far East, the Red triumph made a 
reconsideration of that policy necessary. 
Ideally, perhaps, the reassessment 
should have taken place in a temperate 
atmosphere, with the national interest 
the sole consideration. But the United 
States Congress can never wholly forget 
politics, and especially not in the midst 
of a Congressional campaign. 

Under any circumstances, moreover, 
Americans were bound to ask: “What 
caused the Communist victory in China? 
Who was to blame?” The Administration, 
of course, had its own answer: Chiang 
Kai-shek and the men around him. But 
those who had been critical all along of 
the Administration’s policies in the Far 
East—whether because they were isola- 
tionists who opposed intervention or be- 
cause they believed that Chiang should 
have received more American help—could 
not be expected to accept it. Hence 
the ferocity and persistence of the 
attacks on the State Department and 


on Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The rising suspicion that Communists 
and Communist sympathizers had greatly 
influenced the State Department’s Far 
Eastern policy was equally predictable. 
If Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy had not 
given it voice, someone else would have 
done so. First, there was the undeniable 
fact: The policy had ended in victory for 
the Communists. Second, there was the 
Alger Hiss case. Third, there was Ambas- 
sador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup’s court- 
room testimony for Hiss. And finally, 
there was Acheson’s statement on Hiss’s 
conviction, which sounded like a defense 
of Hiss. 

The violence of the fight over foreign 
policy unquestionably has damaged 
American prestige abroad and caused 
consternation among the Western 
democracies. Europeans have never 
been able to understand the political 
habits of the American Congress. It 
has also caused a certain amount of 
indecisiveness and inflexibility within the 
State Department itself. But it will blow 
over. Such furors always have. And from 
it probably will emerge a new bipartisan 
policy. 
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THE CONGRESS: 
Pixies on the Loose 


A rip-roaring good time was had by 
all, but the House awakened the next 
morning with a throbbing headache, a 
scenic-railway stomach, and a horrible 
realization: It had not only made a fool 
of itself; it also had made the United 
States look clownish and irresponsible. 

It had been a lot of fun, waving a 
shillelagh at “perfidious Albion,” de- 
nouncing the Black and Tans, and lam- 
basting the partition of Ireland. And 
the Democrats who did it really hadn't 
been serious, of course. Neither had the 
Republicans who cheered them on, 
whooping and hollering. They had all 
taken it for granted that Rhode Island 
Democrat John E. Fogarty’s amendment 
denying Marshall-plan aid to Britain until 
the partition was ended would be de- 
feated. It was just a gag that Bill Peer, 
press agent for the American League for 
an undivided Ireland, had cooked up. 

Instead the amendment had _ been 
passed, 99 to 66. In a spirit of good, 
clean sport the House, to its dismay, had 
voted to scuttle the whole foreign-aid 
program. 

Looking back, in the cold, gray light 
of sobriety, the House remembered that 
it had done several other things it 
couldn’t be too proud of. By a vote of 
119 to 107 it had adopted an amend- 
ment earmarking $1,000,000,000 of the 
Marshall-plan authorization for use ex- 
clusively in financing purchases of farm 


products in this country not in short 
supply. It was an amendment which the 
farm bloc didn’t want, one which con- 
tradicted the purpose of the Marshall 
plan—recovery, not relief—and one which 
could be exploited by Communist propa- 
gandists to prove that all the United 
States cared about was dumping its un- 
wanted surpluses on Europe. 

The debate, moreover, had been 
marked by a welter of parliamentary 
tricks, partisan charges of disloyalty, and 
invective. 

Switeh: Taking a deep breath, the 
House decided to make amends. When 
the foreign-aid bill came up for the final 
vote on Friday, therefore, it quickly 
knocked out the partition and farm- 
surplus amendments, and then approved 
$2,850,000,000 for European recovery, 
$100,000,000 for Korean aid, $94,- 
000,000 for China and contiguous areas, 
$27,450,000 for Arab-refugee relief in 
Palestine, and $25,000,000 for Point IV. 
This was only $270,000,000 less than 
Administration spokesmen had request- 
ed, and State Department officials were 
reconciled to it. 

Actually, the Administration would 


-have gotten all but $20,000,000 of the 


sum for which it had asked if ALP Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio of New York and 
Democrat John E. Rankin of Mississippi 
hadn’t joined in the weirdest united 
front of the 81st Congress. With the vote 
tied on a proposed quarter of a billion 
dollar cut in funds, Marcantonio and 
Rankin strolled down the aisle together 
to swing the balance. 
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Diplomatic Huddle: Before going into a closed session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to make a report on Ambassa- 
dor Philip Jessup’s visit to the Far East and on conditions there, 
Chairman Tom Connally, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and Jes- 
sup put their heads together for a few quick off-the-record anecdotes. 


Ike’s Formula 


Called before a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee last week to explain his 
public complaint that the nation had 
disarmed below the point of safety, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower suggested an 
increase of about $500,000,000 in the 
$13,000,000,000 defense budget for the 
next fiscal year. He said it was needed 
primarily for antisubmarine warfare, 
Alaskan defense, and airplane procure- 
ment. 

Republicans who had hoped that 
Eisenhower would lambaste the Admin- 
istration’s military program, and Demo- 
crats who had hoped that he would 
defend it, were both disappointed. The 
general found fault only with details of 
the budget presented by Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson and agreed in 
principle with Johnson’s thesis that de- 
fense spending should not be expanded 
to the point where it will place too much 
of a burden on the national economy. 

At Key West, President Truman con- 
tinued to insist that his budget was 
adequate, but he refused to enter into a 
detailed argument with Eisenhower. 

Later Eisenhower sent the subcom- 
mittee a letter elaborating his recom- 
mendations. He said Alaskan airfields 
should be better garrisoned and pro- 
tected from surprise attack by a radar 
screen. He also urged increased spend- 
ing for aircraft, ground weapons, and 
antisubmarine equipment. Farther down 
on his priority list he placed improved 
intelligence services and _ accelerated 
preparations for civilian defense. 

Chairman of Congressional commit- 
tees concerned with defense promptly 
indicated that his recommendations 
would be adopted. And those who have 
been watching Eisenhower's political 
development noted that his bearing be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee had been 
so judicious and his proposals so moder- 
ate that he came out of the affair looking 
more than ever like an appealing Presi- 
dential possibility. 


PEOPLE: 


Bank on Robbie 


Robert Bohr was a hard-working man. 
At 42, he was the cashier, manager, 
janitor, and director of the Westphalia 
(Mich.) State Bank. For his $2,400-a- 
year salary, he toiled late into the night 
trying to keep order in the bank’s busi- 
ness but never quite succeeding. 

Robbie Bohr was also a kindhearted 
man. When people came in to borrow 
money, he “just didn’t have the heart to 
turn them down.” “We'll pay you when 
we sell our potato crop or our corn crop,” 
they told him. If their accounts were 
overdrawn, he did nothing about it. 
Westphalia is a small town; these people 
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were his friends. Bohr knew they could 
be trusted. 

Came the bank examiners. They dis- 
covered that more than $40,000 in over- 
drafts were outstanding, that “hundreds 
of checks” for thousands of dollars were 
lying around unposted, and that the 
Westphalia bank’s books were in a hope- 
less state of confusion. It was hard to tell 
just how much the bank was in the hole, 
but at a rough guess the examiners made 
it $300,000. 

“I can’t see where anyone will lose 
anything,” Bohr said in his own defense. 
“I’m confident that those who are over- 
drawn will pay up.” Whether or not they 
did, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
guaranteed deposits up to $5,000. 

But people of Westphalia weren't wor- 
ried about that. They had faith in Robbie 
Bohr. When Federal authorities indi- 
cated that he would be arrested, they 
complained loudly. “You won't find a 
better guy than Robbie,” said a young 
farmer. “He can’t have been taking 
money out of the bank. Most people 
around here make more money than he 
does.” Another farmer said angrily: “You 
won't find anything wrong here. I’ve got 
about $5,000 in the bank and it’s going to 
stay there.” Others echoed this faith by 
continuing to do business with Robbie’s 
bank. 


Of Mules and Men 


Old Man Hagedorn is a frail, 77-year- 
old farmer of Lockhart, Texas. His speak- 
ing English is not very good; he can’t 
read the language at all. And the chances 
are that the old German never heard of 
Charles Dickens. But in this case, William 
Hagedorn would be inclined to agree 
with one of Dickens’s characters who 
said: “The law is a ass, a idiot.” 

Hagedorn’s troubles with the law be- 
gan in 1946. They began when Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Alexander ran off the road 
near his farm, trying to avoid hitting a 
mangy old mule, reddish in color; with 
white markings. Mrs. Alexander was hurt 
and the car was damaged. The mule 
wasn't Hagedorn’s and had never be- 
longed to him. But the Alexanders 
brought suit against Hagedorn, claiming 
$3,000 in damages. 

When Hagedorn appeared in court on 
the first Monday in September, as he had 
been ordered to, he found that the judge 
wasn't sitting. The old farmer left his 
address with the court clerk. “That mule 
wasn’t mine,” Hagedorn declared. “I 
want to find out what can I do.” “When 
we need you, I'll let.you know,” the clerk 
told him. 

But no one ever notified Hagedorn. 
The Alexanders appeared in court with 
their lawyer, told the judge that the 
mule had been Hagedorn’s, and won a 
judgment “by default.” Three months 
later, Hagedorn learned from his bank 
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that his life savings of $2,632.20 had 
been tied up by a court order and would 
be paid over to the Alexanders. 

Whese Mule? Hagedorn got himself 
a lawyer. Judge J. R. Fuchs, who had 
ruled against Hagedorn in the first “trial” 
on assurances that the old man admitted 
ownership of the mule, ordered a review 
of the case. Witnesses swore that the 
mule was not Hagedorn’s and the judg- 





Hagedorn: Texans came to the rescue 


ment was set aside. But the Alexanders 
would not give up. For three years, the 
lawsuit moved through the Texas courts. 
Hagedorn was forced to sell part of his 
farm and to borrow money from the bank 
to pay legal expenses. Both he and his 
wife got sick. “I do not sleep much at 
night. I wake up. I think about my 
money,” he said. 

In March, the Texas Supreme Court 
finally ruled on the Hagedorn case. By a 
6-2 vote, it decided that though the 
mule had not been Hagedorn’s, he must 
still pay damages of $3,126.84 plus costs 
because he did not use due diligence in 
protecting his rights. The Alexanders 
were willing to settle for every penny 
Hagedorn had—his $2,632.20. The 
money he had saved for the day when 
he could no longer work his farm was 
gone. 

“I do not understand,” Hagedorn told 
his lawyer. “Ve vun here. Then ve vun 
in court at Austin. Then ve lose in 
another court in Austin. It vas no my 
mule.” Told that Judge Fuchs would be 
in court to enter the final order, the old 
man said: “Better I go get my wife.” Two 
bewildered old people stood before the 
judge a few hours later. 
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“I know it is an injustice. And many 
thousands of Texans know it was an 
injustice. You have a clear conscience,” 
Fuchs told them. But the last word had 
not been said. Allen Duckworth, a Dallas 
newspaperman, wrote a series of articles 
about Hagedorn. And then the money 
started to pour in—dollar bills, small 
checks, large checks. The Dallas News, 
Duckworth’s paper, received the con- 
tributions and set up a fund. Last week, 
$2,862 had been collected. If justice was 
blind, the eyes of Texas were not. 


CAMPAIGNS: 


Fireworks in Florida 


Night after night, two brightly painted 
sound trucks park at a downtown Miami 
street corner. In one, a guitarist starts 
plunking and crooning popular songs. 
Then, when a crowd of passers-by has 
gathered, the other blares a recording 
that sounds like Andrei Gromyko ha- 
ranguing the UN with a thick Southern 
accent. 

The voice is the cracked drawl of 
Democratic Sen. Claude Pepper. “Red 
Pepper” would like Florida to forget 
that until late in 1948 he was still de- 
fending Soviet Russia’s aggressions in 
Eastern Europe and lambasting the 
Truman Administration’s foreign policy, 
but those sound trucks keep moving 
through Miami to plague him. And with 
them cruises a handsome, 36-year-old 
ex-Marine, Democratic Rep. George A. 
Smathers, to assure Miami voters that 
Pepper remains a Soviet apologist, un- 
repentant and unabashed. 

Smathers recalls Pepper's visit to 
Moscow in 1945, his dozens of speeches 
before groups since ruled subversive, 
his attacks on the Truman Doctrine. He 
brandishes copies of Soviet publications 
in which articles by Pepper have ap- 
peared and quotes a defense which 
Pepper once delivered of Russia’s claim 
to a base on the Mediterranean. 

Proudly he points at the bright orange 
and blue stripes decorating his sound 
trucks and proclaiming him a “Univer- 
sity of Florida man.” “Thank God,” says 
Smathers, “that I don’t have to trail 
around Florida wearing the crimson of 
Claude Pepper’s and Felix Frankfurter’s 
Harvard Law School.” 

Joe and Claude: Meanwhile, in 
one small town or another in West Flori- 
da’s citrus belt, Claude Pepper pulls the 
brim of a battered felt hat down over 
his forehead, turns up his coat collar, 
clutches the lapels to his chest, and lopes 
across a stage with a Groucho Marx gait. 
Looking stealthily over his shoulder into 
the wings, he stops, crouches, and whis- 
pers hoarsely: “Joe? This is Claude. Got 
some secrets for ya.” 

He tosses aside the hat, straightens 
out his clothes, and composes his florid 
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face. Then he grabs a microphone and 
shouts: “The young du Pont lawyer from 
Miami didn’t tell you there were a dozen 
of us on that foreign trip, nor all the 
ground we covered. If the Moscow stop 
made me a Communist, I must also be a 
bigamist because we visited Arabia, 
where they allow every man four wives.” 

With such theatrics as this, Smathers 
and Pepper were battling it out last 
week for the Democratic nomination for 
the Senate, which in Florida is equiva- 
lent to election. It was a contest which 
had aroused nationwide interest, for be- 
neath the congressman’s taunts and the 
senators derisive answers lay deep di- 
viding issues. They were roughly the 
same issues that would decide the Con- 


had always refused to participate in the 
Southern filibusters on the Senate floor. 
For that reason Pepper was assured of the 
Negro vote, and this year the Negro vote 
would be considerable. The United La- 
bor Political Committees of the AFL 
and the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO were making desperate efforts 
to register Negroes, particularly in the 
larger counties. They had set goals of 
25,000 or more in Duval, Dade, and 
Hillsborough. 

Smathers’s supporters accused labor of 
paying the Negroes $1 each to register 
and promising them $1 more if they 
voted for Pepper. This labor spokesmen 
vociferously denied. 

If organized labor was going all-out 


International 


Margaret Truman brought Pepper and Smathers together only temporarily 


gressional elections in the nation as a 
whole this fall—the Taft-Hartley Act, 
compulsory health insurance, deficit 
financing, the Administration’s alleged 
softness toward Communists and Com- 
munism, the Fair Deal, and the welfare 
state in general. Whatever happened in 
the Democratic primary on May 2 would 
be viewed by both sides as indicative 
of the way the political wind was blow- 
ing in the United States. 

If Pepper, who won renomination six 
years ago with a majority of less than 
10,000 votes, managed to win again and 
win handily, Fair Dealers would have 
something really to crow about. On the 
other hand, if Smathers was the victor, 
the Republicans would be certain to 
conclude that a trend had finally started 
against the Fair Deal. 

The Negro Vote: Even the issue of 
civil rights was involved, for Pepper, 
though an avowed opponent of FEPC, 
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for Pepper, Smathers was getting equal- 
ly intensive support from industry. Sup- 
porters of Pepper called the congress- 


man “the candidate of the du Pont 
interests,” the largest in Florida, and of 
real-estate, banking, industrial, and busi- 
ness groups’ generally. Republicans 
proudly announced switching into the 
Democratic primary to vote for him. Aind 
he was even getting help from Republi- 
cans outside the state, among them 
the network radio commentator, Robert 
Montgomery. 

This was inevitable, for Smathers, 
though a Democrat, denounced the Fair 
Deal in phrases that made most Repub- 
licans seem mild. He called the welfare 
state “the jail state.” And he said: 

“We must decide will we continue 
up the good road of opportunity and 
freedom or will we be led down the 
dark road of Socialism and Communism 
by political Pied Pipers who attempt to 


buy our ballots with our own Treas- 
ury . 

“I want it distinctly understood that 
I stand for election on the principle of 
the free state against the jail state.” 

For his part, Pepper was denouncing 
business in terms reminiscent of the early 
New Deal radicals. He challenged “the 
big monopoly crowd of this state to a 
fight to the finish.” This, he said, “is 
another one of the great battles in the 
long war the people have waged for a 
better way of life.” And he added: “The 
people have won all their battles and 
we will win this one.” 

“The unholy alliance” against him, 
Pepper declared, was the same “selfish 
crowd that fought President Roosevelt 
in every campaign, opposed President 
Truman in 1948, and fought me in every 
election. 

“No amount of profit, though it be the 
biggest in their peacetime past, can 
satisfy their avarice and greed. Nothing 
will please them except to force their 
fellow citizens into economic serfdom, 
paying tribute to them, relishing their 
exploitations. We real Democrats want 
to prosper with the people; this crowd 
demands the right to profiteer off the 
people.” 

The Gravy Train: The issue thus 
was clear, but for some Floridians it was 
complicated by the genius for wangling 
Federal funds for the state which Pepper 
had shown during his fourteen years in 
the Senate. In his last primary battle, for 
example, Pepper had won _ statewide 
acclaim by inducing the government to 
buy the span that bridges the bay be- 
tween Tampa and St. Petersburg and 
make it toll free. He could point to a 
total of nearly $2,500,000,000 in Federal 
loans, grants, and straight maintenance 
expenditures which Florida had _re- 
ceived during his Senate tenure. 

Florida’s other senator, Spessard 
L. Holland, was _ anti-Administration. 
Pepper's supporters argued that, with 
both Smathers and Holland in the Sen- 
ate, Florida could give up any thought 
of getting more Federal money. 

Even so, Pepper desperately needed 
at least a nod of approval from Harry S. 
Truman. But even though Mr. Truman 
had forgiven the senator his past attacks 
on the policy of containment of Commu- 
nism and his attempts to dump the Presi- 
dent at the Democratic convention in 
1948, he was still keeping hands off the 
primary. With the race so close, that 
wasn't doing Pepper any good. 


IMMIGRATION: 


Case of Ellen Knauff 


With high hopes, Mrs. Ellen Knauff, a 
slight, pretty brunette, stood at the rail 
of the U. S. Transport Comfort early in 
August 1948. She had left behind her a 
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husband of five months, Technical Ser- 
geant Kurt Knauff (whom she had met 
and married in Germany), in order to 
qualify for admission to the United States 
under the War Brides Act. 

As the ship moved slowly up New 
York Harbor, she thought happily of the 
exciting days ahead for her in the great 
city and of the $1,500 in savings which 
she would spend to set up a home for 
Kurt. 

But Mrs. Knauff didn’t get to see New 
York or to buy the maple furniture she 
dreamed of. When the ship docked, she 
was hustled off to Ellis Island and ab- 
ruptly ordered deported as an undesir- 
able alien whose presence here was 
“prejudicial to the interests” of the 
nation. There was no hearing and no 
recital of the charges against her. Under 
a surviving section of the Second War 
Powers Act, the Attorney General was 
empowered to exclude any alien without 
divulging his reasons. 

For nineteen months, nearly half of 
them spent by Mrs. Knauff in confine- 
ment on Ellis Island, Kurt Knauff fought 
bitterly in the courts to block the depor- 
tation and to learn what the charges 
were against his wife. On Jan. 16, the 
Supreme Court split 4-to-3 on a decision 
which reaffirmed the Justice Depart- 
ment’s power to act as it had in the 
Knauff case. 

Friends in Need: That seemed to 
kill Ellen Knauff’s chances. But public 
opinion had taken a hand in the case. 
Three newspapers—The New York Post, 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and The 
New York Times—had taken up the fight 
for the war veteran and his wife. The 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Association of Immigration and National- 
ity Lawyers jumped into the case. And 
Congress stepped in. 

Sen. William Langer, a North Dakota 
Republican, introduced a special bill on 
Feb. 3, authorizing the “immediate 
entry” of Mrs. Knauff. Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. offered a bill on March 1 
guaranteeing Immigration Service hear- 
ings to suspected aliens. On March 7, 
another Democrat, Rep. Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania introduced a pri- 
vate bill requiring the Attorney General 
to cancel the deportation order. And on 
March 28, the United States Court of 
Appeals in New York granted Mrs. 
Knauff a stay of deportation until Con- 
gressional action was completed, one way 
or another. 

But though Mrs. Knauff had been 
temporarily rescued, she still did not 
know precisely what her “crime” had 
been. On the record was the fact that 
she was a German who had fled from 
the Nazis to Czechoslovakia. From there 
she had gone to England, where she 
enlisted in the RAF and rose to the rank 
of flight sergeant in its intelligence serv- 
ice. In 1946, she had returned to Ger- 
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many to work for AMG in the civil 
censorship division. Her record was 
clean. The only clues to the charges 
against her: 

>A letter from the then Attorney General 
Tom Clark to a friend of the Knauff 
family which stated: “She was formerly 
a paid agent of the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment and reported on American per- 
sonnel assigned to the civil censorship 
division in Germany ... A hazard to 
internal security.” 

>Hints that the informant against her was 
an “Eva G.” who had resented Ellen’s 
marriage to Kurt Knauff and had threat- 
ened to “take care” of her. 

That Mrs. Knauff had left the censor- 
ship job before the Czech Communist 
coup seemed to negate Clark’s accusa- 
tion. This week, a House Judiciary sub- 
committee called Mrs. Knauff to Wash- 
ington and, after hearing her story, voted 
to recommend against her deportation. 


TRIALS: 


Bednasek on the Stand 


Hour after hour, as the murder trial 
of Robert (Bennie) Bednasek moved 
into its third and climactic week, lines of 
spectators overflowed the Iowa City 
courthouse and stretched out for half a 
block. Inside, prosecution and defense 
called their star witnesses to prove or 
disprove that the Iowa University senior 
had strangled Margaret (Gee Gee) 
Jackson, the pretty co-ed Bednasek loved 
(NEwsweEEk, March 27). 
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Bustin’ Out All Over: They are still fighting inside the Capitol, 
but outside the Japanese cherry trees are budding. Spring in 
Washington induces David Wall, 4, to buss his sister, Barbara, 3. 


PDr. Edward J. Shoben, the state’s 
key witness, testified regretfully that 
Bednasek had come to him weeks before 
the night Gee Gee had died to tell him 
of “an impulse to commit a murderous 
assault upon a girl with whom I am go- 
ing. 

On Wednesday, defense counsel Clair 
Hamilton put Bednasek on the stand to 
tell of his high-school days in Cedar 
Rapids, of his merchant-marine service 
in the South Pacific, and of his love for 
Gee Gee. He told of his date with the 
beauty on the night of Dec. 10, of their 
lobster and Burgundy dinner, the frater- 
nity dance they had attended, and of 
their return to the “Empty Arms,” a men’s 
rooming house near the Iowa campus. 

Defense: The following day, he was 
back on the witness stand. Speaking in a 
low voice and dabbing his red eyes fre- 
quently with a handkerchief, the youth 
known as Bennie recalled the things that 
had been blotted out of his memory until 
sodium pentathol, the “truth drug,” had 
dredged them out. He had been stand- 
ing in the middle of the room with Gee 
Gee, kissing her. She had put her hands 
up to his throat playfully. “That isn’t the 
proper place to choke a person,” he testi- 
fied that he’d said. Then he had put his 
hands on Gee Gee’s throat to show her 
the proper way. 

“The next thing I remember she had a 
very surprised and strange look on her 
face and she threw up her arms to break 
my hold ... My arms left her throat ... 
We started to dance ... I don’t remem- 
ber how many steps we danced. It might 
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ire Rope Arch Lines and Chokers P 
result of hundreds of tests by have been a few minutes or a few sec- 


engineers and West Coast loggers onds. I noticed a sort of gasping 
pe ae eee ee or moaning sound and she was sort of 
wire rope is developed for its par- twisting in my arms ... She staggered 
a and fell ... I saw her strike a chair ... 
The next thing I remember she was 
lying on the floor and I was sitting near 
her too weak to get up. There seemed 
to be a whistling in her throat . . . I 
was terrified. I saw a drop of blood on 
her nose and froth coming from her 
mouth.” 

The police told him that she was dead. 
The coroner, he testified, shoved Gee 
Gee’s clothes in his face and shouted: 
“Come clean, we know you did it.” 

The rest of the defense case was made 
up of medical witnesses who testified 
that Margaret Jackson had not died of 
strangulation but from a sharp blow on D 
the neck, inflicted as she fell away from 
Bednasek. In concluding its argument, 
the state, which heretofore had avoided 
mentioning the death penalty, de- 
manded that Bednasek hang. This Tues- 
day the case went to the jury—two of 
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New Deal government-in-exile, has al- 
ways had an alliance with the Fair Deal. 
It has also skirmished for “liberal Re- 
publicans.” This week, after bitter wran- 
gling at its national convention, ADA 
announced that it would no longer be 
what its newly elected president, Francis 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





EVERAL of the more responsible 

leaders of the Republican Party 
are eager to restore bipartisanship in 
the framing of foreign policy. The 
Administration has indicated that it 
seeks the same objective. 

Bipartisanship has never extended 
to all phases of American foreign 
policy. And the methods of 
obtaining bipartisan cooper- 
ation have varied from 
problem to problem and 
time to time. On occasion, 
the complaint of certain Re- 
publicans that they were 
asked to support a step al- 
ready decided upon by the 
Secretary of State, instead 
of being consulted in ad- 
vance, has been justified. 
On the other hand, even under the 
strains of recent months, bipartisan- 
ship has never collapsed. 

One way of promoting bipartisan- 
ship is by the appointment of promin- 
ent members of the opposing party to 
the executive agencies dealing with 
foreign policy and to the delegations 
to international conferences. The se- 
lection of Paul G. Hoffman as Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator and 
of John J. McCloy as United States 
High Commissioner to Germany are 
examples of this practice. The appoint- 
ment of Sen. Warren R. Austin as chief 
United States representative to the 
United Nations and member of the 
Security Council was an earlier case. 


HE appointment last week of 
oo. Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
as adviser to the Secretary of State at 
the forthcoming foreign ministers’ 
meeting was a move of the same 
kind. And the President and Secre- 
tary Acheson confirmed that they are 
planning other Republican appoint- 
ments, including the successor to Philip 
C. Jessup as Ambassador-at-Large. 

The Republican whose reinstate- 
ment in high councils would have the 
most beneficial effect all around is 
John Foster Dulles. While President 
Truman perhaps still harbors resent- 
ment as a result of some of Mr. 
Dulles’s speeches as a candidate for 
the Senate in 1949—and Mr. Dulles is 
entitled to feel some resentment at 
certain things said or bruited about 
him by the Democrats in that cam- 








Can Bipartisanship Be Restored? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


paign—there is good reason to think 
that Mr. Dulles would be welcomed 
back if he declared himself unavail- 
able for the New York Senate contest 
this year. Democratic leaders, includ- 
ing the President, understandably 
have been reluctant to take a step 
which might impair Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman’s chances of reelec- 
tion for a full term. 

A still more important 
method of maintaining bi- 
partisanship is by full con- 
sultation with appropriate 
leaders of the opposing 
party in Congress. This sup- 
poses a basic similarity in 
outlook. A bipartisan policy 
which required the concur- 
rence of Senator Wherry, 
minority leader, would be a futile 
monstrosity. He is an outright isola- 
tionist who has opposed most of the 
effective measures taken to check 
Soviet-Communist aggression. He is 
an avowed enemy of bipartisanship 1 
nonpartisanship in foreign policy. A 
bipartisan policy based on the concur- 
rence of Senator Taft would not be 
appreciably less difficult to formulate. 


IPARTISANSHIP Or nonpartisanship 
B in collaboration with such Republi- 
cans as Vandenberg, Alexander Smith, 
Lodge, Saltonstall, Knowland, and 
many others has proved successful, 
however. Republicans of this kind are 
anxious about the trend within their 
party as well as about the questions 
of national security and peace. 

The Administration is suffering po- 
litically today from its failure in the 
postwar years to make an earnest effort 
to seek bipartisan agreement on China 
policy. Secretary Acheson has en- 
broiled himself by defending decisions 
by his predecessors. And he has failed 
to distinguish between Republican iso- 
lationists who have tried to make a 
political issue of the catastrophe, al- 
though they never proposed or fa- 
vored any effective steps to avert it, 
and such Republican supporters of 
a strong foreign policy as Senators 
Knowland and Alexander Smith. The 
opportunity now presents itself not 
only to restore and strengthen bipar- 
tisanship where it has worked success- 
fully before but to extend it over our 
entire future policy in the Far East. 
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Washroom Conduct 


an open 

letter ~ 
to 

washroom 
users 





Today, there is new emphasis on 
sanitation in the home, in the school, 
in the plant — wherever people live 
and work — because sanitation 
points the way to a healthier and 
happier community and nation. 


Public and semi-public washrooms 
are outstanding examples of places 
where sanitary conditions are of 
paramount importance. Most people 
willingly cooperate in maintaining 
cleanliness, but in every washroom 
there are usually a few individuals 
whose washroom conduct is offen- 
sive to hygienic principles. 


A washroom may be shipshape at 
the start of the day, but a few 
careless users can quickly convert 
the cleanest washroom into a very 
unpleasant, unhealthy place. 


Keeping a clean washroom neat 
and safe is largely the responsibility 
of those who use the facilities — so 
it is logical to make this frank appeal 
to all washroom users to be consid- 
erate in their washroom conduct 
and to refrain from abuse of wash- 
room equipment so that installations 
in schools, stores, plants and else- 
where may provide real protection 
in safety, comfort and health. 


Copies of this letter, suitable for posting in 
washrooms, will be furnished free on request. 


A. P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
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THE WESTERN ALLIES: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





How We Stack Up Against the Reds 


Napoleon once remarked: “Give me a 
coalition to fight.” In the cold war of the 
present and the hot war that may follow 
some day, Russia has a coalition to fight: 
The twelve powers of the Atlantic Pact. 

The U.S.S.R., plus all its satellites, is 
outnumbered in population by the At- 
lantic coalition—335,000,000 to 270,- 
000,000 (not counting 70,000,000 Span- 
iards, Yugoslavs, Greeks, and Turks who 
side with the West). In industrial power 
the Atlantic West far outweighs the 
Soviet East. Western Europe alone pro- 
duces about twice as much steel as 
Russia—40,000,000 tons a year as against 
20,000,000. Western navies control the 
seas. And Western air power possesses 
greater hitting power than Russian 
aviation. 

Most surprising of all, the West has 
enrolled in its land forces 2,000,000 men 
as compared with 2,500,000 in the 
Soviet Army. Yet—and most dishearten- 
ing of all—from these 2,000,000 men the 
West derives only 40 divisions of wildly 
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varying quality, compared with about 
175 cohesive divisions available to the 
Russians. The West does not yet have a 
united land army while the Soviets have 
an integrated force that can drive to the 
Atlantic almost at will. 

It was against this background that 
the Atlantic states met last week at The 
Hague. Could they ever weld their co- 
alition into an integrated force? Many 
experts doubted it. But the attempt was 
being made, and what was needed was 
equipment, training, organization, and 
above all, unity. 


The Atlantic Plan 


A drenching rain last week was swept 
across The Hague by chill winds which 
Netherlanders said “blew from Russia.” 
It soaked the Dutch troops and secret 
police and American and British agents 
who guarded the modern red-brick 
Juliana Kazerne (barracks), Dutch Army 
GHQ, as closely as if it were Oak Ridge. 


It did not spare Queen Juliana’s own 
bodyguard, in midnight-blue uniforms 
topped by short fur busbies. 

A chillier wind—the threat of the 
Soviet Army—whistled all week long 
through the mammoth, many-windowed 
conference room inside the Juliana 
Kazerne as top officers of the Atlantic 
Pact states sat alphabetically at a long 
horseshoe table covered with green 
baize that stood on an enormous Oriental 
rug. A huge fan of Atlantic flags spread 
behind them while everywhere tulips 
and jonquils were scattered profusely. 

So continual were the conferences 
that Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of 
the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, had to 
forego his desire to visit Dutch art galler- 
ies. Defense Secretary Louis Johnson was 
so disappointed at not being able to find 
any black tulips that he announced that 
they didn’t exist. He later reversed him- 
self to salvage Dutch pride and said he 
finally had seen some. Like other top- 
notch “Chiefs,” Bradley and Johnson 
were put up at the smart modern hotel 
Widder Bruege (White Bridge). Lesser 
“Indians” (in army nomenclature) stayed 
at the old-lace-and-lavenderish Des In- 
des, which they called their “baby grand” 





The West Has Enough Men But Not Enough Divisions .. . 
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The chart shows how the Soviet Union, despite a small 
superiority in army manpower over the Atlantic Pact Allies 
today, boasts a 4%-to-1 edge in organized divisions (for an 
explanation see stories above). 

Russia maintains 30 of its 175 divisions in Occupied Europe 
and 75 more in Western Russia, against 20 in the interior, 20 
in the South, and 30 in the Far East. The Atlantic Allies muster 
only 25 of their 40 divisions in Europe—two and a half Ameri- 
can (including the armored constabulary, equivalent to one 
and a half divisions), two British, five French, eight Italian, 
about two each for Belgium and the Netherlands, one and a 
half Norwegian, one Danish, and one Portuguese. The other 
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fifteen divisions include nine American at home or in Japan 
and perhaps six British, French, and Dutch scattered from 
Africa through Indonesia and Indo-China to Hong Kong. The 
quality of Soviet and Western divisions is compared above. 

In addition, the Kremlin can supplement its own army with 
650,000 army and security troops (equivalent to 45 Russian- 
type divisions) now under arms in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. This satellite man- 
power is outnumbered by the 1,330,000 men now under arms 
in potential European allies of the Atlantic Powers (400,000 
in Spain, 330,000 in Yugoslavia, 200,000 in Greece, and 400,- 
000 in Turkey), but it is more readily available. 
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hotel. They tried to become accustomed 
to aromatic Holland gin and to cheese 
and coffee for breakfast. 

Further Effert: Out of the Hague 
conference came a “Strategic Defense 
Plan,” adopted by the defense ministers 
at a six-hour, top-secret session on April 
1, Their communiqué, while admitting 
that “further sustained effort” was re- 
quired, boasted that the Atlantic Alli- 
ance would allow all member nations “to 
insure their defense both economically 
and efficiently.” Under the Strategic 
Defense Plan: 
>The United States was assigned stra- 
tegic bombing; Britain and France, short- 
range bombardment and air defense; the 
U. S. and Britain, and to a limited extent 
France and the Netherlands, the main- 
tenance of naval superiority; Continental 
members generally, ground forces. 
>A “medium-range” strategy was based 
on a period of approximately five years. 
It was still highly tentative and incom- 
plete. The absence of a “short-range” 
plan reflected the general belief that 
war was not an immediate threat. 
>Many Europeans would have wel- 
comed a supercommander, partly be- 
cause of disillusion with Field Marshal 


Viscount Montgomery’s “Uniforce” setup 
at Fontainebleau, and partly in hope 
that an American commander could 
obtain more American aid. But the 
United States shied away although 
Bradley remained leader of the French- 
British-American Standing Group. 
POne basic dilemma was how to make 
the Atlantic Pact work without endan- 
gering the Marshall plan. Several Euro- 
pean nations pressed for more money. 
But the Americans felt Europeans could 
make both ends meet by better budget- 
ing, particularly if France and Britain 
gave up ambitious ideas of unnecessarily 
powerful surface fleets. 


Significance-- 


The great obstacle even to planning 
Europe’s defense remains the pathetic 
shortage and pathetic inadequacy of the 
Atlantic states’ land power. How do the 
Russians get 175 divisions from 2,500,000 
men while the Western Powers can 
dredge only 40 from their 2,000,000 
men? The answers contain some useful 
lessons for the West (and some not so 
useful). 

Foremost, of course, is the fact that 
Russia is a single power with a single 
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army and not a heterogeneous coalition 
with immense duplication of every army 
function. The allocation of basic missions 
to different Atlantic powers was one 
attempt to solve the problem. But it was 
still far from the eventual goal of welding 
their armies into a united force such as 
the Anglo-American armies under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

Another reason the Russians muster so 
many divisions out of so comparatively 
few men is because they strip overhead 
and supporting units to the bone. The 
Soviet Army, whose soldiers have a far 
lower living standard than do Western- 
ers, doesn’t provide the comforts which 
Westerners consider vital to army 
morale. It considers the American prac- 
tice of having 900 men merely to prepare 
food for each division grossly wasteful in 
manpower. It provides only one-quarter 
as many medics per division. The Rus- 
sians often so economize on paperwork 
that an infantry company’s wartime 
roster may consist solely of a list of names 
in the captain’s pocket. A soldier’s death 
may involve merely crossing his name oft 
this list. Red supply services are meager 
compared with those of the West. 

The Soviet Army now boasts one 
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... to Defeat a Russian Invasion Before It Got Started 
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What sort of land force could stop the Russians from con- 





quering Europe? From their places of retirement German 
generals have quietly prepared a plan of audacious attack 
which they think would throw back an invasion of the West. 
The German plan, as shown on this map, is far in advance of 
the practical possibilities, but as a theoretical calculation 
Western experts find themselves in off-the-record agreement. 
In any case it illuminates the magnitude of the problem of 
defending Europe. 

The experts, German or otherwise, reason that any future 
conflict will open as a war of maneuver on a vaster, faster 
scale than the last war. They define the area of maneuver as 
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the great northern European plain, stretching from a western 
defense line along the Rhine to the traditional Russian de- 
fense line along the Dnieper and the rivers to the north. The 
key to victory is to strike so hard and so far as to throw the 
enemy off balance, cut off his communications, and gain con- 
trol of this huge, new “cockpit of Europe.” 

To strike this blow the experts envisage a Western tank 
army of 30 divisions, superbly equipped and trained. On 
X Day it would race forward, supported and supplied by air, 
with the goal (probably overoptimistic) of reaching Berlin, 
Stettin, and Warsaw within three days and thereby upsetting 
the Russian offensive. 
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organized division for every 14,000 men 
under arms. The Atlantic Pact armies 
have only one division for 50,000 men. 

The scales are slightly brought into 
balance by the fact that Russian divisions 
generally run somewhat smaller than 
Western divisions. During the war Soviet 


units dipped as low as 3,000 men, while. 


even now some contain only 6,000. 
Others run from 12,000 to 14,000. The 
wartime strength of American divisions 
was 18,000, but they now amount to only 
10,000 to 12,000. British divisions also 
are currently undermanned. 

The Continental members of the 
Atlantic Alliance can hardly muster a 
single division in Europe really fit for 
immediate action. The five organized 
French divisions have largely obsolete 
equipment, including American tanks 
dating back to 1943; the American 
matériel which the French can expect by 
midyear will merely equip existing divi- 
sions, not outfit new ones. The eight 
Italian divisions are miserably equipped, 
although the first shipment of American 
arms to the Atlantic Allies, consisting of 
155-millimeter howitzers and 57-milli- 
meter guns, sailed from New York for 
Italy last week. De Volkskrant (“People’s 
Newspaper’ ) in Amsterdam frankly head- 
lined: “The Netherlands Has No Army 
This Year.” 

But the Atlantic Allies have plans—on 
paper. Of the Continental nations which 
would bear the brunt of any Soviet 
thrust into Western Europe, France has 
eventual plans for 20 to 30 divisions, 
Italy for 15, and the Benelux nations for 
12 to 20. General Bradley at The Hague 
reportedly suggested that as an inter- 
mediate goal the European allies pro- 
vide, equip, and maintain 25 divisions. 
But they complained that he failed to 
give any corresponding estimate of how 
many divisions the United States itself 
would station in Europe. 


The Red Strategy 


At a press conference after the sign- 
ing of The Hague defense agreement, 
Secretary Johnson refused to answer as 
to whether it concerned a new strategy 
based on communications rather than on 
defense lines. Behind this question lay 
the fact that The Hague conference 
decided it would have to face an en- 
tirely new kind of Russian tactics. Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NeEwsweex’s 
London bureau, cabled this account of 
what they are: 


The Russians in the next two or three 
years are expected to concentrate on 
partisan tactics in Western Europe with 
the ultimate aim of so dislocating com- 
munications that they can “liberate” 
pockets of territory. Atlantic Pact experts 
therefore see their immediate task as 
being to establish and protect land lines 
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“Who said you couldn’t?” 


Making a silk purse from a sow’s ear 

isn’t so tough. Science did just that. 

This could inspire our engineers to try and make 
Monroe machines even better. That, of 

course, is a tough assignment. Monroes, today, 
do just about everything for figure 

workers except their laundry. 

Put it another way: whatever your figuring or 
accounting problem, you'll find that Monroe makes 
exactly the machine to handle it. Fast and 
efficiently and economically! 


Yessir, those Monroes are sure “hogs” for figures. 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomical figuring. Simple and easy to 
operate, yet compact, desk size. And of 
course it has Monroe. “Velvet Touch."’* 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch’’* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch’’* is one rea- 


son operators who know prefer Monroe.  “ 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS — 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 
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of communication and supply, rather 
than to dispose ground divisions and air 
power to meet an onrushing Red Army. 

Communist resistance to the delivery 
of American arms in France has already 
shown a pattern. Moreover, the French 
Sdreté has obtained documents from the 
central committee of the French Com- 
munist Party disclosing four main objec- 
tives: (1) the ports where American 
equipment is landed; (2) communica- 
tion between the ports and the French 
zone of Germany; (3) factories where 
this material is repaired; (4) factories 
where new material is made. 

Warning hotheads against individual 
acts of sabotage, the French CP said 
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“So they're back again. Remember that tall dark American in 1944 who was 
going to buy me the Rockefeller Centre?” 


backed into at The Hague was the deli- 
cate position of John Strachey as British 
War Secretary. Lord Beaverbrook’s pa- 
pers recently attacked Strachey as a bad 
security risk in view of his near-Com- 
munist attitude which he renounced in 
1940. On April 1 the Associated Press re- 
ported Johnson and British Defense Min- 
ister Emanuel Shinwell had arranged to 
by-pass Strachey so far as Atlantic Pact 
secrets were concerned (this followed an 
International News Service story that 
Johnson had told Shinwell he wouldn't 
give top secrets to any British govern- 
ment which included Strachey). Johnson 
and Shinwell both denied the AP story. 
Informed London sources guessed that 
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Giles--London Express 


- American arms—and Americanism jokes—flow under the Atlantic Pact 


what was demanded was “concerted 
mass action,” partisan styley against this 
or that weak point where a big success 
could be scored at the price of brief 
exposure of a minor force. 

Western experts have clear evidence 
that the Communists are using their “first 
team” action groups in such endeavors. 
The same experts, however, feel that 
these tactics are bound to fail, primarily 
because they run so directly against mass 
public sentiment. 

In addition, Yugoslav experts say So- 
viet arch-revolutionists now admit that 
no industrial society can be overthrown 
until an industrial breakdown is induced 
and until areas are “liberated” for build- 
ing armed forces. Then the Soviet grand 
design may be to turn Western Europe 
into a huge Burma. 


Johnson vs. Acheson 


British wits at The Hague last week 
characterized Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson as “the only bull who carries his 
own china shop with hit.” 

One china shop Johnson apparently 
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Shinwell had explained privately to John- 
son that Strachey’s position in the gov- 
ernment was such he would not normal- 
ly be informed of Atlantic Pact data. 

Washington sources also reported that 
news stories from The Hague that the 
United States favored diplomatic conces- 
sions to Franco in order to obtain air 
bases in Spain stemmed from an off-the- 
record conference by Johnson. The State 
Department in Washington bitterly com- 
plained that it had not even been con- 
sulted. 

Banned Rails: At the same time 
Johnson “consulted” Secretary of State 
Acheson on another explosive matter— 
exports to Soviet-controlled countries, es- 
pecially China. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, gives 
these details: 

Acheson last week received a letter 
from Johnson, urging the prohibition, on 
grounds of national security, of all ship- 
ments of transportation equipment— 
hitherto permissible—to Communist coun- 
tries. He also insisted on immediate dip- 
lomatic action to force all Marshall-plan 
countries to adopt similar restrictions. 





The immediate reason for Johnson’s let- 
ter was the granting of permission to the 
Germans to ship 15,000 tons of steel 
rails to the Chinese Communists. The 
United States had once vetoed this deal 
but apparently under British pressure 
reversed the decision. 

A British firm, acting for the Chinese 
Communists, had originally placed the 
order for the rails in Germany while 
another British firm contracted to fill an 
additional Chinese order for 80,000 tons 
of steel rails. The State Department had 
previously strongly protested to London 
that Britain’s attitude was creating a 
painful impression in the United States 
and that the United States intended to 
enforce restrictions “up to the hilt.” How- 
ever, State Department officials claim 
that the German rail export was ap- 
proved by the Defense Department. 


RUSSIA: : 


Lady Be Good 


Diamara Levin was a typically friv- 
olous girl of 20. She preferred dancing 
to studying at the building institute. Her 
father did her homework; her mother 
slaved for her. She didn’t know how to 
darn socks or sew buttons, so her hus- 
band, a fellow student named Boris 
Benzine, left her. Since Diamara was a 
Soviet citizen and the Kremlin frowns on 
frivolity, the Komsomolskaya Pravda in 
Moscow last week made a bad example 
out of her. It publicly admonished 
Diamara’s parents for spoiling her, and 
even instructed her father, I. A. Levin, 
Deputy Minister of Construction of Ma- 
chine-Building Enterprises, to make her 
mend her ways—and her clothing. 


GERMANY: 


Hard to Get 


For three days last week the Foreign 
Ministers of the thirteen member-nations 
of the Council of Europe met in their 
capital at Strasbourg. When the Com- 
mittee of Ministers adjourned on April 1 
they had taken the most important step 
in their attempt to weld European unity. 
They sent a courier 200 miles down the 
Rhine to Bonn with an invitation to the 
West German Federal Republic to join 
the Council as associate member. 

For weeks Bonn had palpitated in 
anticipation of the invitation, hinting 
broadly that it would be only too happy 
to accept—if. Now Bonn’s eagerness gave 
way to a disappointment that made the 
acceptance, if not doubtful, at least post- 
ponable. 

For (1) a simultaneous and identical 
invitation went to the Saar, thereby 
suggesting Bonn was no better than that 
lost territory whose “autonomy” Germany 
scorns and (2) Bonn’s request for at 
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Tirst in the water 


SPRING ’S HERE —and it’s down to the sea in boats for thousands of sailors. But 
first in the water—and last out for repairs —are the new Laminac* Resin 
(Fiberglas mat reinforced) motor and sail boats. 


These sturdy craft need no conditioning — no caulking or painting —even 
after a winter in the open. They will not crack, warp, rot or corrode 
and are highly resistant to salt water and marine worms. Light in weight, easy 
to launch and handle, the y are always seaworthy. 


LAMINAC Resin, from which these boats are made, is an interesting new 
plastic material developed by American Cyanamid Company. Impregnated in 
sheets of fabric, paper or glass fiber, Lamunac also makes possible the 
production of almost indestructible articles such as housings, trays, tabletops, 
tote boxes, lampshades, toys, electrical parts, decorative wall panels 
and other large parts. It is ‘another deve lopment in Cyanamid’s line of 
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least an observer on the Committee of 
Ministers, instead of only representation 
in the lower Consultative Assembly, was 
ignored. 

The Germans quickly jumped at the 
implication that the Western nations con- 
sidered them a second-rate country. It 
was an unwelcome shock after six re- 
markable months in which they had 
made immense strides toward full ac- 
ceptance in a community of sovereign 
Western nations. Furthermore, it was an 
embarrassing outcome of their earnest 
protestations that they were irrevocably 
committed to the West. 

Pride therefore dictated that the gov- 
ernment which had appeared so eager 
for the invitation be in no particular 
hurry to accept it. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer left Bonn for a long week 
end, the Bundestag adjourned until late 
April, and the Rhineside capital sub- 
sided into a sulk. 


BRITAIN: 


Churchill at His Best 


“His greatest speech in Parliament 
since the end of the war.” 

From London tabloids to The Man- 
chester Guardian that was the verdict of 
British papers on a foreign-policy address 
delivered by Winston Churchill March 
28. “In its scope, its grandeur, by its 
touch and temper . . . world statesman- 
ship at its very highest level,” com- 
mented Anthony Eden. For almost an 
hour not a whisper of interruption stirred 
the House of Commons as the old mas- 
ter turned the full power of his sonorous 
logic on the two great problems of mod- 
ern Europe—what to do about Germany 
and what to do about Russia. Yet the 
speech was strangely slurred over in the 
American press. Here, for the record, 
are the important passages: 

Germany and the Future: We are 
nearly all of us now agreed in seeking 
in the unity and restoration of Europe 
a great hope for the future. We cannot 
do this without the aid of the Germans. 
The strong German race, which during 
the last 40 years we and our allies twice 
fought and defeated, have now the op- 
portunity of rendering an immense serv- 
ice to mankind. Having submitted to in- 
ternal tyranny and brought measureless 
suffering upon us all, and especially 
themselves, they now have a chance of 
redeeming the German name by helping 
to redeem what has happened in the 
past and by playing their part—and it 
might be a great one—in lifting the 
civilization of Europe to a level where 
its old glories may revive, and where 
the various forms of tolerant freedom 
and resulting happiness and culture may 
be restored. 

France and Britain, both sorely dis- 
tressed, can combine together and thus 
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joined have the superior power to raise 
Germany, even more shattered, to an 
equal rank and to lasting association with 
them. Then these three countries, help- 
ing each other, conscious of their future 
united greatness, forgetting ancient 
feuds and the horrible deeds and trage- 
dies of the past, can make the core or the 
nucleus on which all the other civilized 
democracies of Europe, bond or free, can 
one day rally and combine. Woe be it to 
anyone in the free world who, by lack of 
understanding or by lack of good will or 
lack of world hope, or any more flagrant 
fault or blunder, obstructs or delays this 
essential combination .. . 

The Dreadful Deterrents: | do not 
believe another war is imminent or inev- 
itable and I believe we have more time if 
we use it wisely and more hope of ward- 
ing off that frightful catastrophe from our 
struggling, ill-informed, and almost help- 
less human race. There never was a 
time when the deterrents against war 
were so strong. If penalties of the most 
drastic kinds can prevent in civil life 
crimes or folly, we certainly have them 
here on a gigantic scale in the affairs of 
nations. The penalties have grown to an 
extent undreamed of and many of the 
old incentives which were the cause of 
the beginnings of so many wars or fea- 
tures in their beginning have lost their 
significance. 

The desire for glory, booty, territory, 
dynastic, or national aggrandizement, 
hopes of a speedy, splendid victory with 
all its excitement, the thunder of the 
cannonade—temptations from which even 
those who only fight for righteous causes 
are not always exempt—are now super- 
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international 
April Fool: Parisians didn’t bother to give a second glance as 
this five-engined bus swooped low across the mammoth Place 
de la Concorde—in a special composite photograph for April 1. 


seded by a preliminary stage of immea- 
surable agony from which neithe: side 
could protect itself. Another world war 
would begin by both sides suffering as 
the first step what they dread most. 
Western Europe would be overrun and 
Communized with all that liquidation of 
the outstanding non-Communist person- 
nel of all classes, of which, I understand 
in respect of several countries, elaborate 
lists have already been prepared and 
which are no doubt kept up to date in 
those countries by the Communist groups 
and parties in their midst. At the same 
time, Soviet cities, airfields, oilfields, and 
railway junctions would be annihilated 
with, possibly, a complete disruption of 
Kremlin control over the enormous popu- 
lations which are ruled from Moscow. 

These fearful cataclysms would be 
simultaneous and neither side could pre- 
vent them. Moralists may find it a mel- 
ancholy thought that peace can find no 
nobler foundation than mutual terror, but 
I shall be content if these foundations are 
solid, because they will give us the extra 
time and breathing space for the su- 
preme effort which has to be made for a 
world settlement . . . 

The Last Breathing Spell: | think 
it probable that the Soviet Government 
fear the friendship of the West even 
more than they do our hostility. The 
Soviet regime and the lives of its rulers 
might be imperiled by allowing free, 
easy, friendly intermingling with the out- 
er world. An endless series of quarrels, of 
vehement and violent antagonism. the 
consciousness of an outside enemy in the 
minds of the masses, may be regarded 
by the Soviets as a necessary precau- 


tionary element in maintaining the exist- 
ence of the Communist power... 

I have explained the arguments on 
which I base my belief that a further 
spell of time will be granted to us. Even 
at the risk of being reproached for being 
wrong, I have not hesitated to state my 
view ‘hat it may well be that several 
years may pass before war breaks out, 
and I will take the chance of making that 
remark although I have no special infor- 
mation at my disposal. We must seek to 
negotiate from strength and not from 
weakness. Certainly we must move hand 
in hand with our Allies and, above all, 
hand in hand with America. If there is-a 
breathing space it would be a grave mis 
take of a large order, perhaps a fatal 
mistake, to suppose it will last forever or 
for more than a few years... 

Man in this moment of his history has 
emerged in greater supremacy over the 
forces of nature than has ever been 
dreamed of before. He has it in his pow- 
er to solve. quite easily the problems of 
material existence. He has conquered 
the wild beasts, and he has even con- 
quered the insects and the microbes. 
There lies before him, if he wishes, a 
golden age of peace and progress. All is 
in his hand. He has only to conquer his 
last and worst enemy—himself. With vi- 
sion, faith, and courage, it may still be 
within our power to win a crowning 
victory for all. 


Spring in England 

Portent of the summer carnival season 
as expressed in an advertisement in The 
New Statesman and Nation: “For Hire 
for the Season. Seaside or Tour. Shares 
only. The World’s Ugliest Woman. 
Weight 18 stone (252 pounds). 31 years 
old. 1 tooth. Face full of wrinkles like a 
prune. Charming personality.” 


Tory War of Nerves 


Five weeks old and reduced to an 
over-all majority of three votes, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee’s government 
was down but not out last week as 
Winston Churchill’s Tories sprang a sur- 
prise vote on a minor issue and won by 
26 votes on the night of March 29. The 
Tories rejoiced in the success of their sur- 
prise attack in the war of nerves—but 
they didn’t expect the government to quit 
on anything but a vote of confidence. 

The week was also marked by the 
issuance of the annual Economic Survey 
—a Socialist fixture which precedes the 
budget. This one—perhaps the last Sir 
Stafford Cripps will ever issue—promised 
more food and clothes but fewer homes 
and automobiles. British shops are now 
stuffed with overpriced clothing and food 
rationing has become almost farcical with 
oversupplies of almost everything except 
sugar. However, the government is 
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trapped by its own controls. It cannot 
cut loose rationing without either increas- 
ing food subsidies or else letting prices 
rise. It cannot afford to do the first, and 
the second course might be political 
suicide. 

Financially, the Survey predicted the 
gold and dollar deficit of the sterling 
area would be cut almost in half by July 
1951. But this estimate was based largely 
on the expectation that America would 
continue to give Marshall aid liberally 
and to buy rubber, tin, and other empire 
raw materials on the present scale. Eng- 
lish manufactured projects are still lag- 
ging as dollar earners, and rubber men 
are already beginning to wonder how 
long Americans will continue buying 
products at the current high prices. 


FRANCE: 


The Lady Vanishes 


Lusty melodramas have long been the 
stock in trade of the fusty old 272-seat 
Grand Guignol theater in the Pigalle 
section of Paris. Next to the Folies Ber- 
gére and other music halls, it is the 
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“Miss Blandish” vanished 
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TO “OLD RELIABLE” 


Another chapter was written in the saga of rail trans- 














portation when the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company — affectionately known as “Old Reliable” — 
celebrated its 100th anniversary on March fifth. 

As staunch and firm as its name, “Old Reliable’, 
this railroad proudly looks back over a century of 
outstanding and friendly service without a change of 
name or default of a single debt. 

From the lean times following the late sixties to the 
present period of great industrial growth in the 
South, this historic railroad has pioneered and aided 
in the building up of the South, stimulating the 
growth of such important industrial centers as 
Louisville, Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile 

and New Orleans. 

Over its 4,776 miles of line. in 13 states, flow the 
raw materials and finished products that have 
created the industrial progress of the South—coal 
and iron ore for the steel mills, grain for distil- 

leries and flour mills, cotton for the 
textile industry, Kentucky thorough- 
bred horses, tobacco and other farm 
products, and materials for the 
South’s atomic energy projects. 

National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Company is happy to have 
been associated with “Old Reliable” 

in its significant growth, and joins 

in heartily saluting every member 


of the L & N family. 
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War in Indo-China: With their divisional flag flying, a flotilla of 
Viet Nam primitive army canoes, manned by paddlers and rifle- 
men, crosses a jungle river to battle Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas .. . 


biggest theatrical magnet for tourists. 
No matter how sketchy their French, 
they can always react to screams, shad- 
owy hands clutching throats, and bodies 
toppling out of secret cupboards. 

One night last week the Grand 
Guignol audience was abruptly told be- 


' tween the second and third acts of 


James Hadley Chase’s lurid “No Orchids 
for Miss Blandish” to get its money back 
at the box office. The play could not go 
on because its star, a 22-year-old blonde, 
Nicole Riche, playing her first big part 
as an heiress kidnapped and raped by 
an American gangster, had suddenly 
vanished from the theater. 

My Exeuses: Backstage gossip re- 
ported: Nicole Riche was handed a note 
while dressing for the third act. She 
read it, turned pale, flung on a mousseline 
negligee, and ran to the stage door. 
There she talked with a tall blond man 
in a camel's hair coat. While the door- 
man’s back was turned, she disappeared. 

The dressing-room floor yielded the 
note: “Mademoiselle, my excuses for 
bothering you, but I wish to see you 
urgently about your mother. I shall await 
you in the passage outside. Best wishes.” 
It was signed Tesso or Messo. There 
were also two unsigned notes. One de- 
nounced the play as salacious; the sec- 
ond read: “You have no right to appear 
in an immoral production.” 

Next day a new actress, Liliane Ernout, 
who learned the part in a few hours, 
announced that she had received threat- 
ening telephone calls. Then the male 
lead, 25-year-old Jean-Marc Tennberg 
swallowed too much sleeping potion and 
was taken to the hospital, where doctors 
thought they might pull him through. 

After two days of mystery, Nicole, 
still wearing her negligee, walked into 


a Paris police station at 4 a.m. on April 
Fool's Day. Her kidnapper had aban- 
doned her without food in a house an 
hour’s drive outside the city, she said, 
and finally turned her loose in the Sénart 
Forest. Friendly gypsies helped her find 
her way back. The Pigalle police com- 
missioner was unsympathetic. “Sheer 
poppycock,” he said. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Huk Birthday Party 


The eighth birthday party of the 
Hukbalahap guerrillas in the Philippines 
began last week with more than 50 mur- 
ders, including the 1l-year-old son of a 
village mayor. Huks raided towns within 
15 miles of Manila itself and even scat- 
tered leaflets from the third floor win- 
dows of the Manila City Hall. Admit- 
ting their Communist leadership, they 
changed their name from Hukbalahap 
(a contraction of the Tagalog words for 
“People’s Army Against the Japanese” to 
Hukbong Mapagpalaya Sa Bayan (Na- 
tion’s Liberation Forces). 

After three nights of terror President 
Elpidio Quirino ordered the entire is- 
land of Luzon placed under military 
control. Police guarded Manila against 
an expected raid. Constabulary forces 
attacked the Huk stronghold, a 4,000- 
foot mountain called Arayat in the mid- 
dle of the Central Luzon plain. 


JAPAN: 


Life, Death, and Taxes 


“Fiscal year-end boom” was how Jap- 
anese resort hotelkeepers last week ex- 
plained a tremendous March upsurge of 
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business that left them refusing reserva- 
tions by the dozen. The explanation: The 
majority of their guests were government 
officials. 

Ostensibly they were engaged in 
conferences. But their actual object 
was to have a final fling with the remain- 
ing departmental funds before the end 
of the fiscal year March 31. Hotels 
reported departing guests demanding 
blank receipts, permitting them to fill out 
the figures at the last minute, thus elim- 
inating the risk of next year’s budget 
being cut because of a surplus. Mean- 
while, there were numerous individual 
and family suicides by those unable to 
meet the present high taxes. : 


INDIA: 


Blood in Bengal 


Many of the winding streets in 
Howrah, the factory suburb across the 
Hooghly River from Calcutta, are so nar- 
row that only one man can pass. Last 
week these alleys debouched a horde of 
Hindu refugees from Pakistan, who 
swarmed into the Adamjee jute mill 
armed with heavy knives and homemade 
guns. Moslem workers tried to escape by 
flinging clothes to the spikes atop the 
walls and pulling themselves up. But 
more than 100 were reported killed and 
300 badly wounded in the massacre that 
followed. 

As communal rioting swept West Ben- 
gal, India, and East Bengal, Pakistan, 
nearly 20,000 refugees a day fled across 
the border in each direction. The mass 
hysteria that threatened to plunge the 
two dominions into open war was pointed 
up by the casual killing of a British busi- 
nessman named Andrew Cameron. 
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... while a group of Indo-Chinese women soldiers, enlisted on the 
side of Bao Dai’s French-sponsored regime in the war against the 
Communist-led rebels, parade with their weapons on maneuvers 


Driving home from a visit to an Indian 
orphanage, Cameron stopped at a grade 
crossing where a crowd of Hindus 
planned to attack a train. Instead, they 
fell upon a Moslem bearer in the car. 
When Cameron tried to save his servant, 
they killed him. 

In an effort to stem the fury, Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 
flew to New Delhi this week for a per- 
sonal meeting with Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India. Hindus and Mos- 
lems dined together at a state banquet in 
Ali Khan’s honor. Before he left Karachi, 
Ali Khan announced that he and Nehru 
had already agreed on a joint declaration 
expressing “the determination of each 
government . . . to provide full protec- 
tion to minorities,” and setting up a ju- 
dicial inquiry to “suggest means of pre- 
venting” further outbreaks. 

But the Prime Ministers’ appeal for 
peace was greeted with a demand for 
war from the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
(Great Society), a fanatic group which 
claims 600,000 members. War talk was 
growing even within Nehru’s Congress 
Party. Alarmed, the government arrested 
and expelled Mahasabha leaders from 
New Delhi. 


BURMA: 


Statecraft by the Stars 


In the five minutes betwen 9:15 and 
9:20 a.m. this Sunday the entire Bur- 
mese Cabinet resigned—and was imme- 
diately sworn back into office. The best 
Burmese astrologers promised such action 
at this moment would end the disasters 
that have swamped the country since it 
became independent on Jan. 4, 1948. 
They had recommended that date. too. 
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GUATEMALA: 


Fight on Patterson 


Critics of the present regime in Guate- 
mala say that the government, and the 
powerful labor movement behind it, are 
riddled with Communists. Guatemalan 
leaders flatly deny this. His policy is one 
of “spiritual socialism,” proclaims Presi- 
dent Juan José Arévalo, philosophy pro- 
fessor turned politician. But whatever its 
degree of leftism, the official radio sta- 
tion Voz de Guatemala is telling as much 
of the Caribbean area as it can reach 
that “the new Guatemala is the leader 
of the fight against colonialism and impe- 
rialism in the hemisphere.” And the chief 
“imperialist,” in Guatemalan eyes, is ob- 
viously the United States. 

For several months Guatemalan labor 
organizations, with the support of their 
government, have been sniping at the 
large United States corporations that op- 
erate in the country, notably the United 
Fruit Co., International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, and a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. Salary de- 
mands on United Fruit, which has more 
than 10,000 employes in Guatemala, 
amount to $4,500,000 for the year. 
United Fruit dock workers are asking 
100 per cent wage raises. The company 
says it is impossible to pay the increases 
and stay in business. 

Last week the Guatemalan campaign 
against alleged “imperialism” spread 
from United States business to the 
United States ambassador. On March 
30 Richard C. Patterson Jr. arrived sud- 
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denly in Washington. Neither he nor the 
State Department would discuss the 


‘ matter. But it was reported the depart- 


ment had been warned that Patterson’s 
life was in danger. The Guatemalan 
Foreign Office denied knowledge of “any 
intent” against him. The National Politi- 
cal Committee of Workers, however, ac- 
cused him of taking part in a “great 
imperialistic conspiracy against the lead- 
ers of Guatemalan institutions.” The 
alleged warning appeared to be a 
polite way of declaring the ambassador 
persona non grata. 


THE BUDGET: 


No Tax Cut This Time 


Last spring Canadians were grumbling 
about the postwar burden of wartime 
taxes. Their complaints were political 
dynamite, for a general election was 
only three months in the future. For- 
tunately for the Liberal government, 
Finance Minister Douglas C. Abbott had 
a surplus of $595,500,000 to play with. 
In his budget message on March 22 he 
answered complaints and wooed votes 
by offering the greatest measure of tax 
relief in the nation’s history. Income taxes 
were cut an average of 32 per cent: 
excise taxes were slashed, and corpora- 
tion taxes were eased. 

The Liberals were triumphantly re- 
turned to power, and last week the con- 
fident, debonair Doug Abbott again held 
the green-carpeted floor of the House of 
Commons. This time there was no elec- 
tion in prospect. The budget surplus for 
1949-50 was down to $111,100,000. By 





~ Jim Lynch 


Your Turn, Mr. Premier: Dominion Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent (left) paid a rare visit to Queen’s Park last week. His er- 
rand: to sign with Ontario Premier Leslie Frost a treaty giving 
the province Canada’s share of Niagara River water for power. 
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cutting estimates sharply Abbott hoped 
to end up the 1950-51 fiscal year with a 
nominal surplus of around $20,000,000. 
So he had nothing spectacular to offer 
in this year’s budget message. But it 
gave Canadians plenty to think about. 

In fiseal 1950-51, Abbott announced, 
income-tax rates would not be lowered 
and indirect taxes would be practically 
the same. The only changes would be 
removal of a 5 per cent excise tax on 
toilet soaps and an 8 per cent sales tax 
on ice cream, dairy drinks, and pre- 
pared whipping cream. On the average, 
Canadians will pay $156.83 in federal 
taxes this year as compared with the 
$167.64 they paid last year. 

More sobering than the failure to re- 
duce taxes again, which few had ex- 
pected anyway, was Abbott’s flat warning 
that even with a budget of $2,400,000,- 
000 for this year ($185 per capita) the 
government was just paying its way. 
Furthermore, the budget and the tax 
rate would probably stay at about this 
level for a long time to come. 

This was “an important and serious 
conclusion,” Abbott told the House. He 
backed it up with figures. 

War Costs: Almost half of the gov- 
ernment’s revenue goes to pay for past 
wars and to prevent future ones. Defense 
costs have leaped ahead in the past 
three budgets, from 10 cents to 15 cents 
to 18 cents of the revenue dollar. The 
Department of Veterans Affairs takes 
9 cents more from each dollar. 

The drying up of budgetary surpluses 
means a halt to rapid reduction of the 
national debt. As a result, the 17 cents 
of every revenue dollar which the gov- 
ernment has to pay out in interest 
charges will be with Canada’s finance 
ministers for a long time to come. 

Cut down on the cost of government 
administration? “We should not delude 
ourselves,” Abbott warned, “with the 
belief that we can significantly alter the 
scale of the budget that way. It is only 
by reducing government activities or 
social-security payments that any reduc- 
tions can be made.” 

On the social-security side, Canada 
spends about 22 cents of its revenue 
dollar, compared with 6 cents in the 
United States. These expenditures are 
going up, and both the major parties 
have promised further benefits. If Cana- 
dians want bigger pensions and insur- 
ance, Abbott told them, they will have to 
pay for them with still higher taxes. 

The “appalling” thing about it, as the 
influential Financial Post was quick to 
note, is that a $2,400,000,000 budget 
without deficit spending is possible only 
because of a boom economy. What hap- 
pens when things tighten up? Abbott 
had a_take-it-or-leave-it answer: “My 
forecast and my fiscal program are based 
on the expectation of sustained high 
levels of production and employment.” 
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Will you leave these to your children ? 


Men have died to leave you these 4 symbols of freedom: 


A door key — your right to lock your door against 
illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A Holy Bible — symbol of your right to worship 
as you wish. 


(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil — freedom to speak or write what you think, 
whether you agree with the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to choose 
the kind of government you want — your protection 
against government tyranny. 

(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


‘Take symbols have no meaning in countries 
where government controls everything—for there the 
individual man or woman has no freedoms. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


But there are people who are trying to give the U. S. 
government more and more control over American life. 
“Let the government start,” they say, “by taking 

over certain industries and services — the doctors, the 
railroads, the electric light and power companies.” 


Most of these people — like most Americans — 
don’t want a socialistic U. S. A. They have other reasons 
for government control. But when government, 
moving step by step, controls enough things, you have 
a socialist government, whether you want it or not. 

fou ll be controlled, too. Then what freedoms will you 
be able to pass on to your children? 


* * * 


We, the business-managed electric companies which publish 
this advertisement, are battling this move toward a socialis- 
tic government. We want to remind everyone how seriously 
it threatens every business — and everybody's freedom. 


America’s b 





ged, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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Today, in Oil 
as in Food—All America 
Reaps the Benefits 
of Planning Ahead ! 


i poe and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
—expanded all facilities to handle un- 
precedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still further 
our efficient, integrated operation, 
and so assure a continuous flow of 
high-quality oil products. 


This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future...that 
makes for National Security... that 


Plowing Back Builds for the Future 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more oil 
to prdduce a bigger money’s-worth 
for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more benefits 
are coming. 


x *+§ * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is proud 
of the part it has played in a progres- 
sive industry — will continue to look 
ahead and plow back. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. « 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


4 
» 


The Sign the Nittion Knows— 


Builds as the Nation Grows ! 
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Irene Dunne upset the British 


Victoria Irifia: News that actress 
IRENE DuNNE would play Queen 
Victoria in “The Mudlark” came as a 
shock to most Britons, who thought an 
English actress should have the role. “[It 
is} one of the greatest insults to the 
British Empire since Errol Flynn cap- 
tured and saved Burma singlehanded,” 
Laborite Micuaet Foor told the House 
of Commons. 


Big Fisherman: In a New York Times 
article, “The People vs. Trout: A Major- 
ity Opinion,” Justice Witt1amM O. 
Douc.as aligned himself with dry- 
fly fishermen: “Fly fishing has a 
tenseness and excitement that goes 
with no other fishing for trout that 
I know.” Silver Creek in Idaho, 
Douglas believes, “is the best dry- 
fly stream in the United States. It 
offers the longest float—thirty, forty, 
fifty yards .. . There are .. . 15- 
pound rainbows in Silver Creek. 
One can never hope to hold them. 
Yet the thrill of having one on even 
for a minute is worth the energy 
involved in walking the treacherous 
marshlands of Silver Creek in 
waders from dawn to sunset.” 


Man of the Universe: “World 
citizen” Garry Davis sailed back 
to “that part of the world com- 
munity known as the United 
States” as a French immigrant on 
a “private visit to my family and 
friends.” Hustled to Ellis Island 
by immigration authorities, the 28- 
year-old Davis, a former bomber 
pilot, issued a statement: “I intend 
to remain stateless. I see no neces- 
sity in becoming an American citi- 
zen again, since this step would 
not change my state as a human 
being on our planet.” On his cus- 
toms declaration Davis listed his 
residence as “Earth.” 
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IN PASSING 


Happy Talk: “This year has been my 
grandest, busiest, and most exhilarating,” 
star Mary Martin wrote on the first 
anniversary of “South Pacific.” “The rea- 
son, I think, lies in the joy of doing the 
show before the most responsive audi- 
ences I’ve ever played to Our 
audiences are extraordinary . . . The peo- 
ple are keen, keyed up, expectant. The 
atmosphere in the theater is that of a 
festival. To match it physically, the Ma- 
jestic would have to be decorated with 
bright flags and bunting, with the boxes 
festooned with garlands of flowers.” 


Padding: Men who scoff at women’s 
falsies ought to look to their own shoul- 
der pads, Gincer Rocers said in Holly- 
wood. “Imagine being introduced to a 
man you think has a pair of wide, brawny 
shoulders. Then you make a swimming 
date. And you don’t even recognize him 
... You put your head on what you think 
is going to be a man’s shoulder. But do 
you feel the man underneath? Nope. 
You feel 6 inches of cotton stuffing. It’s 
most unromantic.” 


Not Enough: The verdict in the recent 
Kosciusko trials (Newsweek, March 27), 
dismayed novelist WiLLt1AM FALKNER, 
who said his home state of Mississippi 
thereby pegged “the price of murdering 
three children at the same as robbing 
three banks or stealing three automo- 
biles. What we did was not enough.” 





Acme was so tiny and cute,” 
Three Rings: Steam calliopes, clowns, tra- 
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The Hemingways: Across the ocean 


Title Defender: Novelist Ernest 
Hemincway with his wife, Mary, arrived 
in New York on the Ile de France after a 
stay in France and Italy, where he fin- 
ished “Across the River and Into the 
Trees.” Although he had sworn not to do 
any night-clubbing in New York, colum- 
nist Leonard Lyons reported that three 
days later “Hemingway, wearing a 
scraggly beard and tweeds, entered the 
Stork Club and said: ‘I was voted the 


World’s Worst Dressed Man and I’m 
here to defend my title’.” 
Commitment: ALIcE RICHARD 


the 14-year-old Fresno, Calif., pa- 
rochial-school student who shot her 
“loud and stupid” twin sister SALLY 
(Newsweek, April 3), was com- 
mitted to a state mental hospital 
last week. Juvenile Court Judge 
ArtTHuR C. SHEPARD announced 
that “the psychiatric findings make 
it advisable to commit her . . . for 
some months,” before a final dispo- 
sition of the case. Alice stared 
straight ahead and appeared undis- 
turbed by the verdict. 


Kidnapping: Hundreds of New 
York City police combed alleys and 
subways searching for CHANETA 
HoLpEN, a premature 2-pound 9- 
ounce Negro baby who had been 
kidnapped, a week after her birth, 
from an incubator in Lincoln Hos- 
pital. While 24-year-old Mrs. 
CLARENCE HoLpeEN sobbed that “I 
only saw my baby twice . . . she 
some clues 
turned up. A GLapys Rospinson 


peze artists, and acrobatic elephants ar- 
rived in New York this week as the “Great- 
est Show on Earth” (Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus) opened at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Newest attractions: 
two baby gorillas imported from Africa, 
Gargantua the second and Mlle. Toto. 


had innocently helped buy a blan- 
ket for a woman carrying an infant 
wrapped in a red skirt. The baby 
wore beads stamped “Holden.” The 
kidnapper took a bus to Washing- 
ton, then to Winchester, Va. There 
the trail ended. 
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Centented Cowhands: Meeting at the 
Waukesha, Wis., national Holstein sale, 
Democratic Gov. HERMAN TALMADGE of 
Georgia and Republican Gov. Oscar 
RENNEBOHM of Wisconsin agreed that 
they found more satisfaction in raising 
cattle than in politics. “I got more thrill 
winning a junior championship at our 
state fair than in being elected gover- 
nor,” Rennebohm volunteered. “When 
I want some real contentment,” Talmadge 
said, “I go to my farm.” 


Face Is Familiar: At a London cock- 
tail party Exazaseru McGee, the “Maid 
of Cotton” from Spartanburg, S.C., 
chatted with a “pretty young lady” but 
didn’t quite catch the name. Later, she 
realized her “awful” social blunder—“the 
young lady was Princess Margaret. | 
apologized but I forgot to curtsy . 

The princess was charming. She said: 
‘Why, that’s all right, and we both 
laughed. She was as sweet as could be.” 


Quiek Reseue: When two Navy fliers 
crash-landed in Ellis Lake, near Cherry 
Point, N. C., the first person to reach 
them was pretty AcNes Barpen, 16- 
year-old daughter of Rep. Graham 
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Washington Post 
Agnes saved two Navy fliers 


Barden, North Carolina Democrat. 
Skippering her own small boat, Agnes 
picked up Lt. JuAN Mayer of Washing- 
ton and Midshipman D. C. Biti1aM of 
Bound Brook, N. J., after engine trouble 
forced them to crash into the lake. 


815.000 Poverty: Finding it “impos- 
sible” to live on $15,000 a year, Federal 
Judge Simon H. Rurxinp of the Southern 
District of New York notified President 
Truman that he was forced to resign from 
the bench and take up private law 
practice, because “... a judge who has 
family responsibilities [cannot] maintain a 
reasonable standard of living with the 
salary now established by law.” 
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This light used to fade! 





We say “used to” because Indus- 
trial Finish Engineers found a way 
to make this light keep its “‘size.”’ 


But back when fluorescent 
lights were first invented, the re- 
flector surface tended to yellow 
and get dull. Bit by bit, the 
amount of light available would 
fade. 


To stop this, Industrial Finish 
Engineers developed a very spe- 
cial kind of mar-proof, baked fin- 
ish that keeps its original white- 
ness and light reflectivity. A 
glassy-smooth, durable finish, it 
cleans easily, won’t chip. 


Result: You get more light from 
fluorescent lights with less elec- 
tricity, thanks to Industrial Finish 
Engineering. 


The better the tinish-The better the buy! 


© 1950, Nationar Paint, VarnisH ano Lacouver Association, Inc., Wasnincton, D. C, 


For Manufacturers Only: Here 
again is an example of how a 
product has been improved and 
its sales expanded through the 
use of a specially engineered 
finish. 


These Industrial Finishes 
have contributed much to the 
growth of many of America’s 
leading products. Let them 
help yours. 

The industry has technical 
ability to make finishes equal to 
the purpose for which each prod- 
uct is bought. So consult an In- 
dustrial Finish Engineer today. 
Remember, most of your cus- 
tomers start buying with the 
finish in mind. 
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The Impotent Male 


Male impotence is one of the common- 
est and most distressing disorders that 
the doctor is called upon to treat. At 
least half of the married men who seek 
professional advice complain of some 
degree of lessened sexual vigor. This 
may range from complete inability to 
perform the reproductive act to psycho- 
logical impotence, in which a man fails 
sexually with his wife but not with an- 
other woman. At least ten cases of psy- 
chological impotence turn up for every 
one of organic origin. 

Much has been said but little written 
in medical literature about male sexual 
disorders. But last week the British Med- 
ical Journal devoted fifteen columns to 
a sympathetic and practical discussion of 
this problem by two scientists. 

The first, S. Leonard Simpson, a gland 
specialist, reported that urinary assays of 
androgens (male sex hormones) indicate 
a probable decline in potency from the 
age of 50, with some fall in male hormone 
secretions as early as the 25th year. 

While the androgen secretion at dif- 
ferent times of life sets the sexual pace 
of a man, organic impotence may strike 
him through one of many severe debil- 
itating diseases. Among those listed by 
Dr. Simpson are diabetes, Addison’s 
disease (an anemic ailment of the supra- 
renal glands), peripheral neuritis, thyroid 
and pituitary complications, and 
tumors of the adrenal glands. Mal- 
nutrition also contributes to impo- 
tency; it was responsible for this 
condition in many prisoners of war 
in the Far East. 

Male Menopause: In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Simpson, the male cli- 
macteric plays a much more 
significant part in loss of potency 
than is generally supposed. “It is a 
definite physical and psychological 
state, but more insidious and less 
complete than in the female,” he 
reports. In men, it occurs rather 
later than in the female (average 
age 45-50); many of its features 
may continue for a decade or more, 
and the response to testosterone, 
the widely used aid, may be only 


partial. 
Indeed, Simpson states flatly, 
“testosterone therapy is of real 


value only in organic impotence due 
to a deficiency or absence of se- 
cretion of testosterone by the testes. 
It is of no value in psychological 
impotence ... or where there is an 
organic or mechanical obstacle.” 
The second specialist quoted by 
the British Medical Journal article 
was Dr. E. B. Strauss, a psvchiatrist. 
In his opinion, the most common 
cause of psychological impotence 
is anxiety, which may occur in 
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either unconscious or conscious form. 

One of these anxiety states he calls 
“honeymoon impotence,” with a warning 
against “marriage consummation on the 
wedding night,” when “both partners are 
usually tired, excited, anxious, self-con- 
scious, and even . . . ignorant and inex- 
perienced.” As often as not, he declares, 
these factors render a man impotent. 

Or many men find themselves impotent 
because they have unconsciously iden- 
tified their sexual partner with their 
mother or sister. “A mother or sister fixa- 
tion is a very real concept and not a 
Freudian whimsy,” he observes. “These 
men are struck impotent in the same way 
as Peeping Tom in the Coventry legend 
was struck blind.” 

Among other typical psychic factors 
which interfere with a satisfactory chain 
of sex reflexes are: 
>The man who is impotent with the 
woman whom he loves and respects. He 
divides all women into “nice” and “fast” 
categories. Learning that his “nice” wife 
is just as much a sexual being as any 
“fast” woman usually paves the way to 
normal potency. 

“Soldier's impotence” often occurs after 
long absences from home when a man 
has comforted himself with a fantasy 
figure, and finds instead a matter-of-fact, 
flesh-and-blood woman who is totally 
different from his dream girl. 

Impotence may come from boredom. 
“There is a disposition on the part of some 





Safety Down Under: The Mask fone, a 
new gas mask for miners, was demonstrated 
last week at a safety convention in New 
York. The wearer can enter a gas-filled area 
and talk through a speaker in the mouth- 
piece to someone as far as 5 miles away. 


married couples to feel that certain 
methods of love making are right and 
proper, others illegitimate and degrading. 
The schoolmaster and the policeman have 
no right of entry into the bedroom 

[ Whatever for the couple] is pleasing and 
satisfying is right.” 

Impotence may also be due to fatigue. 
Dr. Strauss calls this “barrister’s impo- 
tence,” because it is so often met with 
in hard-working lawyers. After their 
heavy practice, they are surprised to find 
that they have no energy left for love- 
making. “A man cannot be completely 
and exclusively married both to a woman 
and to a career,” Strauss cautions. “Wives 
of successful professional men in many 
cases have a hard time of it; and that 
applies to the medical profession, too.” 


Aureomycin for () Fever 


In 1947, some 300 cases of the 
mysterious ailment known as “Q” fever 
were reported in the Los Angeles area. 
The symptoms were similar to those of 
virus pneumonia—headache, high fever, 
profuse sweating, and pneumonia-like 
changes in the lungs. In some cases, the 
early symptoms were confused with those 
of meningitis, typhoid, undulant fever, 
malaria, and psittacosis, or parrot fever. 

Q fever got its name from Queensland, 
Australia, where it was first identified in 
1935. It is caused by a microorganism, 
Rickettsia burneti, which puts it in the 
category of typhus, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and other rickettsial 
diseases. 

During the war, there were Q 
fever outbreaks among troops in 
Italy, Greece, and Corsica. At 
home, there have been fairly se- 
rious episodes in Amarillo, Texas, 
Chicago, and elsewhere. But it was 
on Los Angeles that the interest of 
the United States Public Health 
authorities was centered. Here 
they undertook an elaborate three- 
year study to determine the cause 
and cure of this infection. 

The first USPHS report, made 
in cooperation with the California 
State Department of Health and 
the Los Angeles county and city 
health departments, was published 
Jast week. 

Raw Milk and Rawhides: [n- 
stead of the limited number of cases 
reported, USPHS officials figure 
that as many as 50,000 people in 
the Los Angeles area probably have 
been infected during recent years 
with the microbe that causes Q 
fever. For two or three days they 
may have had an acute illness, 
which was actually Q fever, al- 
though not diagnosed as such. 

Laboratory tests of nearly 10,000 
Los Angeles residents showed 
that 1.36 per cent of them had 
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— 
NEW LIBRARY TO SERVE 
PROGRESS IN STEEL; 

ITS DOORS OPEN TO ALL 


1 A new technical library whose aim is 

to promote progress in steel has been 
opened in our general office building 
at Bethlehem, Pa. It is the Charles M. 
" i Schwab Memorial Library, dedicated 
t to the founder of Bethlehem Steel, a 
man who was a towering figure in the 








} industry and long recognized as its 
leader. 

rm In the days when Mr. Schwab as a 
oy young man was working in a steel 
a. plant in the daytime and doing experi- 
of ments in his home chemical laboratory 
“ at night, steelmakers ran their plants 
“ largely by rule of thumb. There was 
se very little printed information to which 
er, they could turn. Mr. Schwab was a 
er. pioneer in the application of technical 
id, 3 

in literature and scientific research to the 
ra > art of steelmaking. 

he Today steel has a vast literature. A 
ain notable collection of books on all 
ial phases of steelmaking and testing, 
0 together with files of technical mag- 
in azines and proceedings of technical 
At societies, is on the shelves of the Schwab 
se- Memorial Library. 
-_ The library is aimed to serve the tech- 
was . ° 
t of nical public, as well as to be a useful 
lth : facility for the scientists and other em- 
[ere ployees of Bethlehem Steel. Its doors 
ree- are open to men from other companies, 
_ to students. to writers—to anyone 


ade with a working interest in any phase 
‘ of the technology of iron and steel. 








ria 
and 
city An account of Mr. Schwab's life, first deliv- 
shed ered as an address by E. G. Grace, Chairman 

of Bethlehem Steel Company, before the American 
: In- Iron and Steel Institute, has been published in 
‘AaSeS booklet form. If you would like to receive a copy 
gure with our compliments send a letter or post card 
le in to Publications Department, Bethlehem Steel 
have Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
years i Entrance to Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library. Architects: McKim, Mead and White, New York. 
sQ | 
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@ Next time tired 
foot muscles shout 
with pain—rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the 
misery seems to 
float away! Besides 
promptly cooling and 
soothing those sore 
places, Absorbine Jr 
counters the irrita- 
tion that causes 
pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing 
effect. 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs 


are sold .. . $1.25 
a bottle... 
Introductory 

Size 15¢. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 











FALSE TEETH 1 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can - 
and talk with greater comfort and securit in 
many cases almost as well as with natural 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste mranes 
on ‘substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mai! 
yqu a generous trial box. 1. P. INC 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5072-D, ELMIRA, N, Y. 
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Worried about 
HEART DISEASE? 


Read about latest advances in research 
and treatment on pages 175-190 of 
Marguerite Clark's 


MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


Newsweek 
- $3.50 at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New York 
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been infected. And this applied to the 
population would indicate that the di- 
sease had struck more than 50,000. 
The study showed that the most 
frequent and by far the most impor- 
tant sources of human infection were 
local dairy cows, their very young calves, 
and some of their raw products, partic- 
ularly raw milk and hides. Persons most 
likely to have been infected were those 


. who used raw milk in their households, 


those who lived near a dairy or livestock 
plant, and those who worked in industries 
handling live or recently killed dairy 
cows and young calves. 

The disease was rarely if ever passed 
from one person to another, and insects 
played little if any part in spreading 
the ailment among human beings. 

After warning all doctors to be on the 
lookout for Q fever and to clinch their 
diagnosis by laboratory tests, the USPHS 
officials closed their report on an opti- 
mistic note. In the past, neither sulfa 
drugs nor penicillin had any effect on 
this stubborn infection. But now, they 
said, aureomycin, the powerful yellow 
antibiotic (Newsweek, Aug. 30, 1948) 
“appears to have definite value in the 
treatment of the disease.” 


High-Speed Sight 


For pilots of rocket and jet planes, 
moving faster than sound, there are new 
and serious vision problems that tax the 
skill and ingenuity of Air Force opthal- 
mologists. Last week at the Pan American 
Conference on Prevention of Blindness 
in Miami Beach, Col. Victor Byrnes, head 
of the eye specialists at the United States 
Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field, Texas, reported to visit- 
ing doctors what his department is doing 
to protect the sight of pilots who may fly 
at a speed of 1,800 miles an hour. 

First of all, Colonel Byrnes said, the 
pilot of a supersonic craft must be young. 
A man of 50 might take twice as much 
time to react to a plane hurtling toward 
him as one of 25. Instrument dials have 
been simplified so that the pilot can read 
them as rapidly as possible. For example, 
all dials have pointers reading horizontal- 
ly and forming a line as long as the air- 
craft is performing normally. At the same 
time, supersonic aircraft are being fitted 
with electronic devices that can react 
faster than man’s eyesight to control 
the plane. 

Supersonic Safety: Vibration of su- 
personic planes is not great enough to 
harm the pilot’s eyes, Colonel Byrnes 
explained. Temporary blurring of vision 
is experienced as the speed of sound is 
reached and passed, probably because of 
buffeting by mixed airflow in the tran- 
sonic speed range. But these vibrations 
have caused no damage to a pilot’s eyes, 
nor are they expected to. 

Other highlights of the Air Force vision 





Colonel Byrnes: Eyes on vision 


program, described by Colonel Byrnes: 
PWarning devices in planes may be 
changed from the visual type (a red 
light flashing, for example) to the audi- 
tory type (a bell or buzzer). Research- 
ers have found that after a pilot has 
blacked out during a dive or turn, he can 
still distinguish sound though he can no 
longer see. 

PForced-down planes can be _ spotted 
more easily by markings with specific 
colors. If standard aluminum aircraft are 
used, they can be located best in flight 
if the trailing halves of their wing and 
empennage surfaces are painted glossy 
sea blue. If the planes are operating in 
Arctic regions, insignia orange paint is 
most easily seen. Pilots coming out of a 
low overcast can best distinguish runway 
markings that are either black-on-yellow 
chevrons or yellow-on-black chevrons. 

> Pilots flying at high altitudes have found 
that the sky’s brightness is reduced by 
30 to 40 per cent because there is less 
dust and moisture in the air, which re- 
duces reflection of the sun’s rays. As a 
result, other planes are often seen as 
bright spots on a dark background. 
PFor sunglasses, the services have re- 
cently selected a neutral gray lens of 15 
per cent transmission (only 15 per cent 
of the light gets through) for normal use. 
This gives satisfactory visual acuity and 
adequate brightness protection under 
most sunlight conditions. (For travel on 
snow into the sun, lenses with transmis- 
sions as low as 3 and 4 per cent may be 
required. ) 

PEmphasis on training for better night 
vision is part of the Air Force program. 
“The average American has only a rudi- 
mentary idea of how to use his eyes at 
night,” Colonel Byrnes concluded. 
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For Parents Only 


Last week Pilot Radio Corp. announced 
a new set designed especially for parents 
who can’t control their children’s zeal for 
TV. The set, with a 16-inch tube and a 
$399.50 price tag, is equipped with doors 
and a heavy bronze lock. 


On the Map 


Ralph Edwards started Truth or Con- 
sequences (NBC, Saturday, 8:30-9 p. m. 
EST) as a lampoon on audience-partic- 
ipation shows. Very little truth and thou- 
sands of consequences later, Edwards 
last week celebrated his show’s tenth 
anniversary—with the willing help of the 
3,000 people of Hot Springs, N. M. Hot 
Springs changed its name to Truth or 
Consequences, N. M. 


Professor Maurois 


One of the biggest hits of current 
French broadcasting is a series of eight 
programs labeled The Marriage Profes- 
sor. The programs have tackled such 
subjects as How to Win a Man, The 
Wedding Journey, Minor Conflicts, and 
they wind up this week with Silver 
Wedding. What has made the series a 
hit is not so much its sensational—even 
for French broadcasting—quality, but the 
sound advice of its instigator and author, 
the cosmopolitan novelist and _philoso- 
pher André Maurois. 

At dinner one evening with a group of 
French radio executives, Maurois ob- 
served that several American universi- 
ties had installed marriage counselors as 
part of their curricula. One of his listen- 
ers asked: “Why don’t you do something 
similar for Radiodiffusion Frangaise?” 
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Within a week, the energetic Maurois 
had his course ready. 

Departing from straight lecture tech- 
nique, Maurois employed an actor and 
actress to help him deliver his advice. 
There was a Right Way and a Wrong 
Way to handle all marital problems. 
Thus, when a young husband returned 
from a business trip to Stockholm, where 
he had committed adultery, the scene 
showing “the wrong way” depicted him 
showering his wife with such exaggerat- 
ed affection that her suspicions were 
aroused. The scene ended in wounding 
confession. In “the right way,” the peni- 
tent husband made his confession the 
minute he arrived home and _ took his 
wife off on a propitiating trip. Maurois 
draws this moral: “It is hard, almost im- 
possible, to keep secrets in marriage. The 
truth will out.” 

The eminent writer (“Ariel: The Life 
of Shelley,” “Byron,” “The Life of 
Disraeli,” and “The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble”) was well qualified as an ex- 
pert on his subject by virtue of two 
successful marriages (his first wife died 
in T1924). He credits the success of his 
course not to original or revolutionary 
ideas, but to the fact that it expressed 
optimistic opinion. “People would like to 
think marriage can be a success and they 
are in the market for helpful advice,” 
Maurois said. Some of his advice: 
>“A wise man does not expect his wife to 
have the qualities of a man, nor to be the 
marvelous and improbable creature of 
his adolescent dreams. He is grateful to 
her for being a woman in her way.” 
“It is a mistake for a couple, once the 
honeymoon period is over, to try and live 
their lives alone. They should open their 
door and let in the outer world.” 
P“Marriage should remain romantic. 
Love is a thing that must be ceaselessly 
re-created. It should never relapse into 
mere habit.” 
>“The life of the body and the life of the 
spirit are interdependent. No religion 
looks upon desire as sinful when it is 
part of marriage. Perfect frankness on 
this score is necessary between husband 
and wife.” 
m“Some truths between husband and 
wife must be spoken, but let them be 
spoken with sweetness. Wounded vanity 
is fatal to love. It makes one hate the 
person who inflicted the wound. In mar- 
ried conversation, as in surgery, the knife 
must be used with caution.” 
>“The best way to lead a man into mar- 
riage is to appeal to his vanity. Even an 
ugly man, told he is handsome, will 
believe it.” 
>“The shortest cut from friendship to 
marriage: the interest a woman shows in 
a man’s job or career.” 

Maurois has sold reproduction rights 
to his show in five languages. This week, 
however, the 64-year-old writer was 
forced temporarily to refuse editors’ re- 











The New and Exciting 


Zenith 


Clock-Radio 





You'll Marvel at How 
Many Things It Can do! 


WAKES YOU TO MUSIC e 
gently ... to your favor- 
ite morning program! 
(For sleepy-heads, an 
automatic buzzer makes 
sure you rise on time.) 


SERENADES YOU TO SLEEP 
...to the tune of soft music—then turns 


itself off... automatically! Next morning 
wakes you to music at pre-set time. 


OPERATES BED LAMP, HEATING PAD 
... from handy outlet at 
rear of the cabinet. Turns 
them off at night or on 
in the morning — auto- 
matically with the radio |! 
IN THE KITCHEN 
...turns the toaster or coffee maker on or 
off automatically with the radio, too. 
ACTS AS A REMINDER 
... you just pre-set the alarm for a reminder 
any time, for any purpose. 
SERVES IN ANY ROOM 
... pre-set the alarm to turn on your fa- 
vorite radio programs—even the television 
set, automatically. 








Dependable electric clock operates continu- 
ously — has luminous hands for telling time 
in the dark. Radio brings you all of Zenith’s 
world-famous superiority in tone quality 
and reception. Get a demonstration at your 
Zenith® radio and television dealer’s—today. 


Ebony or Walnut Plastic Cabinet $37.95* 
Ivory Plastic (shown above) $39.95* 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, II. 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


*West Coast and far South prices slightly higher. Prices 
subject to change without notice. ©1980 
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quests for new articles on the same 
subject. Radiodiffusion Francaise had 
decided to put the series on television. 


Color in One Tube 


Color television last week moved a 
shade closer to the home. The Radio 
Corp. of America displayed a new color 
tube. Still, Gen. David Sarnoff, RCA’s 
board chairman, didn’t claim perfection 
for the RCA electronic TV color process. 
“There is more work to be done on our 
own system,” he said, “before it can be 
translated into a commercial appliance 
for over-the-counter sales.” Were the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
OK the RCA technique, it would be 
“months” before the tube could be put 
into mass production—for sale at what 
Sarnoff guessed would be a 20-25 per 
cent increase in price over present mon- 
ochrome sets. Ready or not, the new 
tube was a fascinating gadget to its lay- 
men viewers. 

It comes in two models. In one a single 
electron gun is contained in the Jong 
neck of the viewing tube. The other has 
three electron guns—one for each pri- 
mary TV color (red, blue, and green). 
The face of the tube is coated on the 
inside with dots of red, blue, and green 
color “phosphors,” arranged in triangular 
groups. There are 351,000 dots, 117,000 
for each color—a number that will be 
increased as the tube is improved. Be- 
hind the tube face is a metal masking 
screen containing 117,000 holes so 
placed as to focus on each triangular 
group of dots. As the electron force 
scans the face of the tube, electrons 
activate the dots. Scanning at intense 
rapidity, the electrons “paint” the colored 
picture on the face of the tube, 

Last week, observers noted that the 
three-gun tube painted the better pic- 
tures, another improvement on RCA’s 
previous demonstrations (NEWSWEEK, 
March 6). For the time being, however, 
engineers will continue work on both 
tubes, which RCA will offer to license to 
all comers. 


The Talking Magazine 


For a long time after he went blind 
fifteen years ago, David Margolis wor- 
ried about the magazine reading he was 
missing. Books the blind have—in Braille 
and on records from the Library of Con- 
gress’s Talking Books project. From radio 
news programs the sightless get a glimpse 
of world affairs—but a glimpse that too 
often is only a frustrating peek. Only The 
Reader’s Digest and, surprisingly, Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine are available 
on records. Three months ago Margolis, 
a lawyer, now in charge of radio and 
television at the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for the Blind, decided to do some- 
thing for the blind about magazines. 


He went to WNEW, New York in- 
dependent station where the disk jockey 
soared to triumph, and talked convinc- 
ingly. Last week Margolis heard the re- 
sult. The Talking Magazine (WNEW, 
Monday, 10-10:30 p.m. EST) began 
what Margolis hopes will be a long run. 

Each week, editor Dick Pack culls 24 
magazines, including Newsweek, for 
five or six representative items. Guest 
readers are invited from Broadway’s 
corps of actors and actresses, among them 
Sidney Blackmer, Patricia Morison, Todd 





Duncan reads to 20,000 blind 


Duncan, Frederic March, and Allyn 
McLerie. WNEW reaches some 20,000 
blind people. 

Margolis hopes that other stations will 
pick up the idea—for the information of 
the remainder of the nation’s 258,000 
blind, and the edification of those who 
would rather listen than read. 


Preview 


For the week of April 6-12. Times are 
EST and subject to change. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra (NBC, Sat- 
urday, 6:30-7:45 p.m.). Arturo Toscanini 
conducting Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 

The Triumphant Hour (Mutual, Sun- 
day, 9-10 p.m.). Bing Crosby heads an 
all-star cast. 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Tenth-anniversary program 
with Ezio Pinza. 


Television 


Easter Parade (NBC, Sunday, 12-2 
p.m.). The Fifth Avenue show. 

Star Spangled Banner (NBC, Sunday, 
5:30-7 p.m.). Bob Hope and Beatrice 
Lillie. 

‘Your Lucky Strike Theater (NBC, 
Monday, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). Burgess 
Meredith in “Our Town.” 
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MR. WYATT C. HEDRICK —distinguished architect and engineer—has designed some of the country’s outstanding industrial 
buildings. One of his recent accomplishments is the new Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Texas—a model of which appears above. 


ro Men A Didintien.. LORD CALVERT 


Where there’s Lord Calvert, there’s usually a man of moderation and dis- 
cerning taste... particular about what he drinks and what he serves his friends. 
Lord Calvert...so rare, so smooth, so mellow... meets the require- 


ments of those who appreciate the finest. Why not try Lord Calvert yourself? 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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C-H 9115 ” 
The simplest and lowest cost of all push button oper- a 
ated motor control with dependable easily-reset over- 
load protection is the tremendously popular C-H 9115 
Starter. Here are shown such units with C-H Safety 
Switches in a large modern textile mill. 











C-H 9586 





















. Remote push button control or automatic operation 
Pi? : Saar from a variety of function-actuated switches may 
ae a am ay ~~ be obtained with the famous C-H 9586 Starter. Its 

lL ado e = . many exclusive service-proven features make it I 
= «~ the choice of both machinery builders and users. ' 
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C-H 9589 b: 
Effecting savings in first cost, in installation, and in as 
space, C-H 9589 Combination Starters provide both fo 
motor control and motor disconnect switch in a single A 
compact unit. Like all C-H “small motor” starters, avail- la 
able in types to meet any conditions. Ww 
be 
cl, 
We all make it a point to remember cer- satisfactory motor and machine per- F. 
tain numbers, telephone numbers, Cutler-Hammer general pur- formance. These numbers not only ™ 
street numbers, license numbers, etc. pose motor control is rec- identify the type of starter ‘you need h 
If you are one of the many thousands ommended by a majority but they assure you the many exclusive “a 
of men responsible for the dependable of all electric motor manu- Cutler-Hammer design and perform- co 

and efficient performance of industry’s facturers, is featured as ance features soeasily missed unless you 
millions of electric motors, it is more standard equipment by ma- write pages of detailed specifications. fur 
. : . : ‘ Ca 
than likely that you have also long re- chinery builders, is carried To be brief but sure, remember and - 
membered C-H 9115, C-H 9586, and iin stock by recognized elec- use industry’s three winning numbers, sec 
C-H 9589 . . . and use them regularly. trical wholesalers everywhere. C-H 9115, C-H 9586, and C-H 9589 wo 
These are Cutler-Hammer catalog a ... It is the perfect combination. sta 
numbers, to be sure, but through the § pipet heey: wey: CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 rr) 
years they have attained a status of far AEM MABIAMMMARISS | st. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee1, Wisconsin. oa 


greater significance. They are the quick 
and easy way to make sure of uniformly 


> 





Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 








— SCIENCE —— 
Educated Half-Wits 


In some cases half a brain is better 
than one. At least, this holds true for 
Harry Harlow’s monkeys. 

In his University of Wisconsin psychol- 
ogy laboratory, where he studies basic 
learning processes (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 22, 
1949), Professor Harlow performed dras- 
tic brain surgery on several monkeys. He 
removed cortical tissue (the gray matter 
that handles thinking) from one half the 
brain, taking care not to damage the 
motor and sensory regions underneath 
the cortex. 

When it came to solving problems, the 
half-witted animals were on the whole 
less clever than normal monkeys. But 
partly decorticated animals which had 
previously been educated in solving 
problems proved brighter than untrained 
normal subjects. 

Harlow concluded: “It is apparently 


better to-be a half-brained genius: than a’ * 


full-brained dolt.” 


The Law and the Atom 


During the building of the A-bomb, 
scientists made hundreds of thousands of 


inventions. The Atomic Energy Act stip- | 


ulated that no patents should be granted 
on inventions connected with nuclear 
weapons. And pre-Manhattan-project 
patents on the bomb were revoked. 

On the other hand, the act set up a 
patent compensation board to study 
claims of inventors whose patents had 
been canceled. On March 1, the findings 
of the first case were released. 

Nellie Pauline Fletcher and her hus- 
band, William Arthur Fletcher, had 
asked “a multiple of millions of dollars” 
for three items, which they claimed the 
AEC had used, including a combination 
lamp and flower holder. The Fletchers 
were turned down. 

This week, on the compensation 
board’s first birthday, only six other 
claims were on file, including that of 
F. P. Fulmer of Birmingham, Ala., who 
asserted that he could counteract atomic 
explosions. He felt that by detonating 
shells or grenades filled with his home- 
made chemical mixture, an A-bomb burst 
could be rendered harmless. 

But some of the other cases’ weren't 
funny. Glenn T. Seaborg, University of 
California nuclear chemist, asked that he 
and his associates be compensated for a 
secret chemical separation process 
worked out before the bomb project 
started. And Nobel Prize-winning phys- 
icist Enrico Fermi put in a claim for 
$1,900,000 for a way to produce radio- 
active isotopes by bombarding materials 
with slow neutrons. He and five other 
Italians registered a United States patent 
on this process in October 1935. 

The cases are decided at monthly 
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.»- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Laying rail with brain 
instead of brawn 


AYING RAIL required plenty ator cars for the New York market. 
of time, often disrupting train This machine is typical of Erie’s 

schedules and causing delays. constant search to find better ways 
That’s one way of doing the job, of meeting railroad problems and of 
but not the way that is becoming improving service. You can sum it 
standard on the Erie. Here you see up in the words “progressive rail- 
a rail-laying crane with special im- roading”... to improve the safe, 
provements designed by Erie engi- dependable transportation of both 
neers. It does the job better in 25% _ passengers and freight. 
less time and trains move right 
through on schedule. 


* 
As you can see, the crane runs on bull- | ) TIE 
dozer treads which ride the rails, the 


ties or the sub grade. A few minutes’ R a l | 
work and off the rails she goes, leav- 
ing a clear track for Train 98 making a 1 r O a 


a fast run with a hundred refriger- Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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SCIENCE 





Model Mississippi: At Vicksburg, Miss., U.S. Army 

Engineers have built a 2'%-acre scale model of a 

10,500,000-acre chunk-of the Lower Mississippi V al- 

ley. These new pictures show (top) a river “cut-off” 

as it actually appears, and as apa planned 
oO 


on the model, By increasing the water 


meetings in the AEC annex on Constitu 
tion Avenue in Washington. Roland 
Anderson, chief of the commission's pat- 
ent branch, represents the AEC versus 
the claimants. The three-man compensa- 
tion board, headed by former United 
States Patent Commissioner Casper W. 
Ooms, decides the issue. So far no money 
has passed hands. 

Quiet, Please: Meantime, last week 
the AEC had put up another legal fence 
around another potential nuclear killer, 
the hydrogen bomb. At their regular 
monthly press conference, the commis- 
sioners acknowledged that they had for- 
bidden all technical discussion of the 
hydrogen explosion principle, insofar as 
it was connected with nuclear weapons. 

The first step had been taken on 
March 14 when AEC contractors were 
ordered by telegram to stop their em- 
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w in the 


ployes from talking about thermo-nuclear 
weapons with unauthorized persons “re- 
gardless of the classification of the 
information.” A similar wire was sent 
to former AEC personnel. 

Although Acting Chairman Sumner T. 
Pike last week referred to the communi- 
cation as a “gentlemanly request,” unen- 
forceable by law, it sounded as if it had 
been composed by a drill sergeant who 
had no thought of being disobeyed. The 
Atomic Energy Act gives the commission 
broad power to enforce its requests. 

The same day two magazines, Scien- 
tific American and the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, were directed to kill 
about half of an H-bomb article that they 
had planned to publish concurrently. 
The author: physicist Hans Bethe, who 
figured out how the sun gets its energy. 


* The H-bomb was inspired by his theory. 





Dept. of Defense Photos 


model, engineers simulate floods and learn how to 
control them by altering the river's course. Below, 
further views of the project. Now in the works at 
Clinton, Miss., is an even more ambitious 200-acre 
working model of the entire Mississippi River 
watershed from the Appalachians to the Rockies. 


Neither Bethe, currently an AEC con- 
sultant, nor the two publications had 
thought to submit the article for security 
clearance, since all the information it 
contained was unclassified and _previ- 
ously published. 

The AEC was polite but adamant. 
After a brief wrangle Scientific American 
settled for a compromise. Five or six 
column inches were deleted. The full 
manuscript and proof were sent to Wash- 
ington and impounded. Plates were de- 
stroyved and 3,000 copies of the 
magazine containing the original story 
were burned. (No compensation was 
offered for these. ) 

Scientific American editors were even 
hotter under their collars when the ma- 
terial that had been excised was dis- 
cussed on March 27 at a public meeting 
by a former AEC commissioner. 
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— THE PRESS — 
In the Pink 


A rented hand press, $20, and the 
pioneering hunch of a spindly Illinois 
schoolteacher named Carson Taylor 
launched The Manila Daily Bulletin. De- 
mobilized there after the Spanish- 
American War (underweight, he'd 
stuffed his pockets with stones so he 
could enlist), Taylor bet on the Philip- 
pines’ future. He stayed to start in 1900 
a little pink-paper daily devoted to mail 
schedules and shipping news, vital topics 
to the Manila foreign colony. 

Its readers soon dubbed Taylor’s 
Bulletin “the Pink Sheet.” When a hostess 
once served macaroons with a tasty pink 
icing, her guests clamored for the recipe. 
The Chinese cook obliged: “Boil the 
Pink Sheet, Ma’am.” But, besides its 
icing-dye adaptability, “the Pink Sheet” 
pressed on otherwise to success. Gradu- 
ally, it became a general daily news- 
paper complete from world news and 
want ads (the first in the Philippines) 
to “Blondie.” To its AP and UP dis- 
patches, it added the British news serv- 
ice Reuters so that its British customers 
could keep up on homeside cricket. 

No newsman himself, Taylor let crack 
journalists run his cosmopolitan journal. 
Its commercial and shipping news sec- 
tion, the only part still printed on pink, 
was the most thorough in the Philippines. 
Its smart but conservative editing and 
firm honesty made The Bulletin the fa- 
vorite of all businessmen. Before the 
wartime fighting in Manila, which shut 
the paper and left its plant a rubble 
heap, the $20 investment had sprouted 
into a property for which a would-be 
purchaser offered $2,000,000. 

Within a week after liberation, loyal 
workers were rolling makeshift editions. 
Taylor returned from the States, where 
the war had stranded him, to set up 
shop in a converted Navy barracks. With 
not much more ready cash than he had 





Taylor: His Bulletin tasted good 
April 10, 1950 










Keep your place of business busy... . 
by making it a pleasant place to be... 
no matter how unpleasant the weather. 
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Customers come in more often, buy \ 
This has been proved in large office rae 
ES buildings like General Petroleum 
€ | 
ES hundreds of corner drug stores, 
restaurants, beauty shops, small offices. 

Worthington’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration is balanced by your 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 

Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 


more... workers keep up efficiency . . . 
Corporation’s, great stores like 
Worthington users say Worthington equipment 
local distributor’s engineering experience. 
WORTHINGTON 






in empt ehairs 

when Worthington air conditioning 
provides new hot-weather comfort. 

Saks Fifth Avenue’s, huge factories 

like Celanese Corporation’s . . . and 
works best because it’s all made. . . not just 
assembled . . . by Worthington.* 
(See Classified Telephone Book.) 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 

aks eee 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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THE PRESS 


to begin with, The Bulletin (circulation 
now 23,000) was resurrected. Though 
not the largest of Manila’s six English- 
language dailies, it quickly regained its 
old prosperous prestige. Last week Car- 
son Taylor, at 72, happily godfathered 
The Bulletin’s ad-crammed, 216-page 
50th-anniversary issue. 


Greatest Stories 


With a Page 1 play they usually re- 
serve for their choicest murders or cold- 
war bulletin, The Chicago Daily News 
and The Detroit Free Press last week 
were splashing a story more than 1,900 
years old. One headline, in The News: 


CarpHas’ WITNESSES 
FAIL TO AGREE ON 
Wuat Jesus Saip 


The story: the life of Christ as recount- 
ed in Fulton Oursler’s “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told.” Not only were the two 
dailies printing front-page religious ar- 
ticles—a novel note in newspapering— 
they had run precisely the same story in 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles ¢ 


Fulton Oursler: A sequel was coming 


the same place the same way (for 40 
straight weekdays) a year ago. Montreal, 
Cleveland, and San Antonio also were 
getting a rerun of the series. Free Press 
staffers jokingly called it “The Greatest 
Story Ever Retold.” 

Other papers were publishing Oursler 
for the first time. Readership of the series 
to date totaled at least 35,000,000. And 
hundreds of other papers were publish- 
ing other religious features last week. 
About 30 were running the six-month-old 
weekly column of Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
Scripps-Howard’s United Features had 
sold 70 on the serialization “Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master” by the late Senate 
chaplain, Peter Marshall. The Rev. 
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Norman Vincent Peale, peripatetic pastor 
of New York's historic old Marble Col- 
legiate Church, had two serials going— 
“Lenten Guideposts” and “Guide to Con- 
fident Living.” 

There was still more such syndicated 
material, many papers preferring articles 
locally written by prominent clergymen 
or laymen. Never had American news- 
papers given so much newsprint to spir- 
itual copy. A jazz-age journalist might 
have been startled right out of his news- 
room. Editor-in-chief Grove Patterson of 
The Toledo Blade (which thumbed 
down one request that it print the whole 
Bible, chapter by chapter) called the 
phenomenon “astonishing.” 

But he thought he could explain it: 
“No editor a few years ago would have 
believed that there was any circulation 
pull whatsoever in publishing religious 
articles ... but people see their world as 
a changed world, which may be poised 
on the brink of disaster ... People are 
afraid as they have never been before.” 
Oursler felt Americans were turning to 
spiritual values because they had lost 
faith in the omnipotence of science. 

Whatever the reason, reader reaction 
had shocked even the most experienced 
editors. When the Cowles Register & 
Tribune Syndicate first began to sell its 
serialized version of the best-selling 
(more than 550,000 copies so far) 
Oursler book early last year, more than 
a few newsmen lifted eyebrows. But 
“The Greatest Story” boosted Chicago 
Daily News circulation by 20,000 a day. 
Hearst’s New York Journal-American 
gained 10,000 daily readers when it ran 
Oursler last Christmastime. 

Cheered, Fulton Oursler, once a pro- 
fessional magician, long a magazine edi- 
tor, and a convert to Catholicism, was 
ready this week to announce a sequel. 
Next year he will publish his populariza- 
tion of the Old Testament, “The Greatest 
Book Ever Written.” 


Spring Song 

In the cement canyons of Manhattan, 
where robins are rare, the arrival of the 
Ringling Circus press agent hails, so far 
as the press is concerned, the dawn of 
sure spring. This vernal phenomenon 
used to be signalized by the advent of 
the late Dexter Fellows. Nowadays, 
when Roland Butler shows up, daffodils 
and double-headers can’t be far behind. 

Last week Butler was back. In a clut- 
tered suite in a midtown hotel he was 
beating the publicity drums for the cir- 
cus’s April 5 opening at Madison Square 
Garden. Soon thereafter he and his four 
assistants hit the road on the 19,000-mile 
trail which has put them on a first-name 
friendship basis with more newsmen than 
most newsmen can aspire to. 

“City-room visitors,” Butler likes to call 
his men. “Press agents? Listen, trying to 
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Editor & Publisher 
Roland Butler: “City-room visitor” 


keep the circus out of the papers would 
be like trying to hide the sunrise.” A one- 
time Boston newspaper ad man, and a 
circus publicist for 29 years, Butler is 
fiercely opposed to publicity for himself. 
“And I won't allow no _ three-sheeting 
damned sonofagun on my staff.” (Three- 
sheeter is road-showese for a ham.) 

Besides seeing that Ringling’s show 
makes the paper, in America a task as 
easy as throwing fish to a_ sea _ lion, 
Butler directs its advertising and writes 
the unbuttoned prose of its programs 
(“A Superb Exhibition of Equestrianism 
With the Earth’s Most Eminent Expo- 
nents of Equitation”). He rides the road 
in his own car, his wife driving. Butler 
never learned to drive. Their daughter 
once was a horseback rider in the 
“Greatest Show on Earth.” (“She quit. 
She’s smart.”) 

Though Roland Butler is’ not one to 
snub a good stunt (he once talked a 
champion tree-sitter into coming down 
for the circus), the day of phony pyro- 
technics to tempt people into the Big 
Top has passed. The greatest event in 
circus publicity, Butler insists, was sheer 
accident. When the late J.P. Morgan was 
appearing before a Senate hearing in 
1933, it was a news-service photographer 
who thrust a Ringling midget, visiting the 
capital as a tourist, on the Morgan knee. 
The press agent had nothing to do with it. 


Czechmate 
Already this year the Czech Commu- 
nist government had _ expelled four 


Western newsmen. Branding them “un- 
objective,” Prague last week ousted two 
more, Nate Polowetzky of the Associated 
Press and United Press man John Higgins. 
The two major American news services 
thus would be left temporarily without 
American correspondents there. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: James M. Cox, former gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 1920 Democratic candi- 
date for President, and publisher of 
newspapers in Dayton, Atlanta, and 
Miami; his 80th, March 31, in Miami. 


Married: CHARLES W. Tuayer, 40, 
United States representative to the West 
German government at Bonn, and Cyn- 
THIA Dunn Cocurane, 27, daughter of 
James C. Dunn, Ambassador to Italy; in 
Gstaad, Switzerland, March 27. 
PyJoHNNy Meyer, 43, widely publicized 
at Congressional hearings as the wartime 
party-thrower for planemaker Howarp 
HucGues, and actress Patry Lypon, 24, 
in Las Vegas, March 27. 


Died: Joz YuLE, 55, veteran showman 
(“Finian’s Rainbow”), and father of 
Mickey Rooney; of a heart attack, in 
North Hollywood, March 30. Yule’s only 
regret about his famous son was that “the 
Mick had too much success without any 
hard knocks.” 

PLion BiuM, 77, universally respected 
Socialist leader and three times Premier 
of France; of a heart attack, in Jouy-en- 
Josas, France, March 30. Tried by the 
Germans in 1942, the aging Blum said: 
“You may convict me. You can condemn 
me. But you cannot deprive me of. . . 
having personified, for a moment at least, 
French faith in our civic liberty.” He 
was imprisoned four years. 

PF. O. (Francis Otro) MATTHIESSEN, 
18, Harvard professor of history and lit- 
erature, noted authority on the life and 
works of Henry James, and an avowed 
Socialist, “depressed by conditions 
throughout the world,” leaped to his 
death from a Boston hotel room, April 1. 
P United States Ambassador to Can- 
ada LaurENCE A. STEINHARDT, 57, 
and four others were killed in the crash 
of a C-47 courier plane shortly after take- 
off from Ottawa, March 28. A veteran of 
seventeen years’ foreign service, Stein- 
hardt was Ambassador to Russia from 
1939 to 1941. 
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Steinhardt: A crash victim 
April 10, 1950 








W.A. PATTERSON 


UNITED AIR LINES’ PRESIDENT SAYS 


"Its a whole new concept of dictation!” 


Presipent W. A. Patrerson’s name heads a long list of top executives 
who have discovered the marvelous convenience and remarkable econ- 
omy of dictating the TIME-MASTER way. 


Mr. Patterson says: “I was amazed that 
a dictating machine could do so much. 
Really, I couldn’t get along without my 
TIME-MASTER. And my secretary loves 
it. What my TIME-MASTER does for me 
it can do for any busy person who has 
to get things done!” 


Right! No other dictating machine 
makes it so easy for busy people to get 
more done in less time—and at less 
cost. That’s why the TIME-MASTER has 
become the most successful dictating 
machine in history. And the heart of 
the TIME-MASTER is the plastic Memo- 
belt record, the only ONE-TIME record- 
ing medium. 


With the Memobelt, there’s no costly, 
troublesome resurfacing operation! It’s 
so inexpensive to use that after tran- 
scribing, you simply file it, or throw it 
away! And... Memobelts are so small 
that 5 at once fit into an ordinary en- 


velope for easy mailing! 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
. h ® Machi 
r 
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DICTAPHONE 


Memobelt clarity and the TIME. 
MASTER’s tiny. Magic Ear attachment 
are a joy to secretaries—make tran- 
scribing a cinch! 

Call your local Dictaphone repre- 
sentative today and arrange for a TIME- 


MASTER demonstration, free, in your 
own office. 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 





Dictaphone Corp. 
Dept. D-30 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


1 would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 











Company 





Street Address 





City & Zone State 
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FOREIGN TRADE: 


The Import Pinch 


When the ECA at the outset went on 
record that the primary purpose of 
spending American funds in Europe was 
to rebuild European industry so it could 
earn its own dollars in the American 
market, hardly a voice in business or 
labor protested. The general idea, put 
somewhat patronizingly, was: “Let the 
Europeans come over and compete: 


we're pretty good ourselves at the game. 
Besides, it’s the healthiest way to get 
them on their feet and paying their 
own way.” 

That was two or three years ago, when 
foreign competition was theory. Last 
week, as it was becoming reality, an out- 





BUSINESS 





cry was spreading among American busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders: 

>The New England Shoe & Leather 
Association asked the Treasury to in- 
vestigate alleged dumping of Czech 
shoes. The National Association of Slip- 
per & Play Shoe Manufacturers asked the 
Commissioner of Customs to suspend 
Czech footwear imports because they 
failed to comply with a tariff regulation 
requiring a clear marking of the country 
of origin. 

>The AFL Millinery Workers planned to 
ask for a tariff hike on hat felts. It 
claimed that growing imports from Italy 
and Czechoslovakia were idling hatters 
in Danbury, Conn. 

PRep. Ed Gossett of Texas had a bill 
before Congress to hike oil tariffs from 
10.5 cents a barrel to $1.05. 

>The National Federation of Textiles 








Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Matty Easter: As much a part of spring as gaily colored eggs and 
bunnies are the creations of the nation’s leading hat designers. The 
four above are representative of the 1950 styles in this multimillion- 
dollar business—top left: “Man Trap,” by John Frederics ($59.50) ; 
top right: “Fabulous,” by Walter Florell ($59.50) ; lower left: “Pill- 


box,” by Suzy 


U.S. A. ($7.95); and lower right: “Flying Saucer,” 


by Lilly Daché ($75); in the middle again, the American husband. 
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planned a coordinated drive against Jap- 
anese textiles. The prevailing 55 per cent 
ad valorem duty wasn’t high enough, the 
association claimed. 

Reasons: The explanations were 
many: The shoe people claimed the 
Czechs were dumping their product at 
below cost in a deliberate attempt to 
corner at least part of the market. The 
textile weavers resurrected the old argu- 
ment about Japanese labor being paid 
coolie wages. But most unions and busi- 
nessmen just didn’t like competition. 

It was nonetheless a fact that foreign- 
ers could not buy in the local market 
unless they sold to it. The Gossett bill 
would bar $366,000,000 (as of 1949) 
worth of Venezuelan oil from American 
markets; at the same time, however, it 
might rob U.S. merchants in 41 states of 
$514,000,000 worth of Venezuelan or- 
ders (as of 1949). 

In the ECA’s view most of the pro- 
testing came, however, from inefficient 
producers who used expanded imports 
as a whipping boy. Replying to Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, who 
had forwarded a protest from a 
businessman-constituent, ECA chief Paul 
Hoffman wrote that only thirteen indus- 
tries (candied marrons, wool-knit berets, 
crude petroleum, etc.) had applied for 
relief under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments “escape” clause. Nine of these 
complaints were dismissed for lack of evi- 
dence of injury; one was a special situa- 
tion; the rest were studied or pending. 

“T believe,” said Hoffman, “that com- 
petition is in a large way responsible for 
the dynamic character of the American 
economy. All my experience confirms my 
belief that businesses which are being 
pushed by competitors are likely to keep 
themselves in better trim than those 
which are protected from competition.” 

As though to underline this argument 
President Truman last week appointed 
former Army Secretary Gordon Gray to 
study ways of closing the dollar gap 
between what the United States sold to 
foreign lands and what they bought here. 

On the other side, a House Labor 
subcommittee was already planning to 
hold hearings on whether foreign imports 
were threatening segments of the econ- 
omy. The domestic battle over foreign 
trade was coming to a head. 


DEFENSE: 


Caribbean Dangers 


Bauxite goes from Dutch Guiana to 
Trinidad for transshipment to Mobile, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Oil 
goes from Aruba, Dutch West Indies, to 
Baltimore. Manganese leaves Cuba and 
Brazil for Norfolk and New Orleans. Iron 
ore goes from Venezuela to the Bethle- 
hem plant at Sparrows Point, Md. In a 
few years it will be pouring out of 
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Why do they like their jobs... at Armco? 


MANAGEMENT is one reason. Management that came up 
through the ranks. Management that sees to it that today’s 
workmen have an equal chance to do the same thing. 

Since 1936, Armco Steel Corporation, pioneer and 
leader in the manufacture of special-purpose sheet steels, 
has selected thousands of workmen for special training. 

These men study in groups from I. C. S. texts... learn 
how to do a better job . . . qualify for upgrading. 

More than 3,000 other leading companies are engaged 
with the International Correspondence Schools in similar 
“Cooperative Training” agreements. 

What does such a training plan do for management? 
It provides a continuous source of supervisory material. 


It educates workmen to the problems of management. It 
creates better employer-employee relationships. It encour- 
ages increased efficiency . . . helps maintain product quality. ° 


These I. C. S. “Cooperative Training” courses are com- 
pletely adaptable to almost any trade or industry. They 
can be tailor-made to fit the immediate and long-range 
needs of management. They may be used to train one 
workman or thousands. 

A representative will be glad to discuss your training 
needs with you without obligation. Or write for the free 
booklet, “Training Methods.” International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Cooperative Training Division, Box 5371-C, 
Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
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U.S. Steel’s Cerro Bolivar development 
to a plant near Trenton, N. J. 

These are a few of the routes by 
which Latin American raw materials feed 
U.S. production. Getting these supplies 
through in wartime is vital. More than 
100 bauxite-carrying vessels were sunk 
in the Caribbean by enemy submarines 
in 1942 and 1943 alone. 

Last week the influential trade journal 
Iron Age warned that United States Car- 
ibbean defenses were being pared, for 
economy, to the point where they might 
be dangerously inadequate. This was 
the pattern: 
>Naval—By this summer virtually all 
naval operating forces in the Caribbean 
will be shifted to the continental United 
States or deactivated. The commander of 
the Caribbean Sea Frontier has no regu- 
larly assigned naval patrol-plane squad- 
rons or naval combat units. The naval 
stations at San Juan, P.R., and Guantan- 
amo, Cuba, will be virtually the only 
active bases in the area. On May 15 the 
naval air station at Trinidad will be re- 
duced to a stand-by basis. On June 30, 
Roosevelt Roads, the naval air strip and 
drydock on Puerto Rico, and Coco 
Sola, the Canal Zone naval base, will be 
given the same treatment. 
> Army—Cutting back its three bases in 
Puerto Rico and dropping one of its five 
in the Canal Zone. 

Air Force—Keeping two bases (in the 
Canal Zone) and dropping five. 

Typical saving: $9,700,000 annually 

for the Navy, according to Iron Age. 


ADVERTISING: 


Have Some Politics 


Charles Sawyer was a_ businessman 
before he became Secrétary of Com- 
merce. Last week, after two years of 
watching the Washington scene, Sawyer 
offered businessmen some pointed ad- 
vice: Get into politics. 

Sawyer addressed 700 advertising 
leaders at a dinner in the plush Green- 
brier Hotel in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. “The power of business has been 
dissipated,” he told the joint meeting— 
the first in ten years—of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
the Association of National Advertisers. 
“Both politically and economically, but 
chiefly politically, its power has dwin- 
dled. Agriculture and labor exercise the 
great political power. 

“They have made tremendous gains 

In my judgment, business should 
regain some of that lost influence—so that 
business, as well as agriculture and labor, 
becomes a major concern of government 
and the public at large.” 

Advertising, Sawyer said, could do an 
effective job on this, though not by gen- 
eral statements lauding the American 
way of life which are “not too convincing 
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Defense economies expose our strategic southern lifelines 


and largely wasted.” Instead, he pointed 
to recently announced price cuts on 1950 
cars. “In no one of them have I seen a 
real explanation as to how these price 
reductions were achieved. Was it 
through improved techniques, improved 
labor relations ... better management, or 
was it taken out of the pockets of the 
stockholders? Advertising can take ad- 
vantage of the average man’s absorbing 
curiosity to explain the fascinating pro- 
cesses...” 

Cenventions: At the Association of 
National Advertisers convention earlier 
last week: 

PRobert Gunning of Columbus, Ohio, 
who makes a living advising businessmen 
how to write readable reports, told the 
advertisers to take the “foggy language” 
out of their copy. “We talk plain English, 
but we are apt to write fog and jargon,” 
he said, but “if you mix horse sense with 
research you can keep it from becoming 
asinine.” 

Philip Liebmann, president of Liebmann 
Breweries, aired a gripe: “I simply 
cannot understand why there are still 
a number of advertising people who con- 
sistently irritate the other members of the 
management team by taking the point of 
view that all you need is a wonderful ad- 
vertising campaign and the salesmen will 
just become order takers.” 

At the AAAA annual meeting, presi- 
dent Clarence Goshorn of Benton & 
Bowles said this was no time to cut 
spending on advertising. Although 


$5,000,000,000 has been set aside for 
advertising since the war, this was only 
2 per cent of the national income. It was 
only one half of one per cent more than 
during the war years, Goshorn said, when 
many goods and services just didn’t exist. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Forecasts: Q. Forrest Walker, econ- 
omist for R. H. Macy & Co., told the 
Controller's Institute that business fore- 
casting was still an art. The last report of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, giving dollar figures for business 
conditions in the year 2000, he said, was 
“nothing short of astrological economics.” 

Suit: Slick Airways of San Antonio, 
Texas, the largest nonscheduled _air- 
freight line, filed a $30,000,000 triple- 
damage suit against American Airlines, 
United, and TWA. Slick charged that the 
scheduled lines had used their mail pay 
to carry freight at a loss to drive him out 
of business. 

Profits: The National City Bank of 
New York said a tabulation of 1949 
annual reports for 3,300 corporations 
(holding half of all corporate assets) 
showed their net profits amounted to 
$10,400,000,000, a 12 per cent drop 
from 1948. The profits amounted to 6.6 
cents on the sales dollar. 

Stilts: Edwin G. Nourse, former head 
of the Council of Economic Advis- 
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Shes always your litte git! in 
_- © « movies you" 
make yourself 








These fascinating pictures that bring precious memories so completely 
to life are easy as snapshots—and easier than ever to afford. 


A little girl is a little woman. Movies capture 
the endearing mannerisms, the appealing 
moods, the very essence of her femininity. 


A little girl is a little actress. And your 
movies of her are so inexpensive —a million 
and more families are making them regularly. 


tonio, A little girl’s kitten purrs under her gentle 
air- touch, while a movie camera “remembers” 
the appealing scene just as you saw it. 


A little girl is a shy, sweet smile. Movies 
faithfully mirror every mood, every 
expression; she’s truly alive in movies, 


[he little movie you see on this page... made into seven 
full-length scenes in full color ...need cost no more 


than a dollar. (Film processing included! ) 
rations Camera cost is well within reach, too. Kodak has a new 
assets ) economy movie maker, Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera... 
- bat and most Kodak dealers offer time payments. 
to 66 See all the Kodak movie cameras at your dealer’s. 


There’s one just right for every family. 
hrs Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
, 1950 





A little girl is a tilt of the head. Movies 
capture the characteristic gestures and 
expressions that make her your little girl. 





A little girl is a bouquet of color. Home 
movies catch the gold of her curls, the 
blue of her eyes, the roses in her cheeks, 





A little girl is always your little girl . . . in 
movies you make yourself. Kodak makes 


possible marvelous movies, simple as snapshots, 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera— $79. 
Fast f/2.7 lens, built-in exposure 

guide, “slow motion,” too! (With 

f/1.9 lens, $97.50. ) 

Prices include Federal Tax. 


"“'T SHINES ON DRESS PARADE... 
/T PROVES (TS METTLE IN ACTION /” 


Before you buy any car, your Ford Dealer 
invites you to “Test Drive” the ‘50 Ford! “Test Drive” it for power... 
for comfort . . . for ease of handling. As for economy —the rapidly 
growing family of ‘50 Ford owners has found that this car is designed 
for top value in original purchase price, and top economy of 
operation and maintenance. And for looks—well, Ford has won 
the Fashion Academy's Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of the Year” 
again for 1950! See it—Test Drive” it at your Ford Dealer’s today! 


ry 
THERES A Gora wm vou FUTURE wit A Purure Bur int 


“iT TAKES THE MEDAL FOR BEAUTY : 
AND /T$ BUILT TO LIVE OUTDOORS { 
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ers, told a group of investment bankers 
that (1) current prosperity was being 
shored up by the $2,800,000,000 veter- 
ans’ insurance dividend, (2) consumer 
buying was supported by an “unprece- 
dented” rise in credit, and (3) there had 
been a “tremendous increase” in mort- 
gage credit for city dwellings. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


No-Snag Hamper: The Pearl-Wick 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y., is mar- 
keting a one-piece steel home laundry 
hamper with more than 15,000 vents for 
adequate circulation of air through the 
dirty clothes. Because of the one-piece 
construction, there are no posts or other 
woodwork to snag the laundry when it 
is removed. 

King-Raid: Adult Games Co., Babylon, 
N.Y., has perfected King-Raid, a game 
similar to chess with two special dis- 
tinguishing features. Instead of the stand- 
ard setup, as in chess, cards are dealt 
and the men are placed accordingly, thus 
varying board positions from game to 
game. The men are simpler in form and 
have modern names, such as “bombar- 
dier,” “patrol,” and “lieutenant.” 

Distinctive Didies: Chicopee Mills, 
Inc., New York City, is producing “dude 
diapers,” which come in pastel shades 
of blue, pink, and yellow. The colors are 
said to be as safe as the traditional white. 


STEEL: 


New England Plant? 


Before the Joint Economic Committee 
last January, vice president Alfred Neal 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
punned New England’s case for a steel 
mill of its own: “We live by the grace of 
God and the [board chairman Eugene] 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel.” 

Last week Democratic Gov. Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut was leading the 
drive to get such a mill. Backed by a 
$60,000 appropriation from state funds, 
he was preparing to choose an engineer- 
ing firm to make an impartial survey 
from the ground up. On the strength of 
this report, Bowles hoped to persuade 
New England businessmen to put up 
some $250,000,000 for a mill to convert 
iron ore into finished steel on the south- 
ern shores of New England. 

Since the steel industry in July 1948 
abandoned its historic practice of ab- 
sorbing part of the freight costs, New 
England metal users have been at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. They must pay 
as much as $15 a ton more than their 
rivals situated closer to the mills. 

The blow came at a time when New 
England was suffering a depression of its 
own. The traditional industries which 
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Good way to thaw a frozen market 











SHOWMANSHIP, Since it combines 
size, color and drama, Outdoor 
Advertising carries a good deal of 
entertainment right along with 
the sales message. Here Super- 
Pyro gets high readership and 
remembrance! If you want your 
advertising to make a powerful, 
lasting impression, use GOA... 
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Magnificent tone, superb pictures and 


fine cabinets do not mean high prices for 
Magnavox. Direct factory-to-dealer dis- 
tribution brings you these advantages 


ielae money Prices start at $199.50. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





Longer | 
Lesting’ 


the showmanship medium. General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 
South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 ‘ 
leading cities 
and towns 








The Coat scientific improvement in 
roof ventilators in over 30 years... 


hin 4 dy 
Breidert Air-X-Hausters 


PROVIDE SAFE, SURE VENTILATION NO 
MATTER WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS... 
Many leading architects and engineers specify 
Breidert Air-X-Hausters exclusively for their 
greater efficiency with no back-draft ... no mov- 
ing parts. The aerodynamically designed Breidert 
was the first ventilator tested® under all variable 
wind conditions, with published certified capac- 
ity ratings! Before specifying ventilators for in- 
dustrial, chimney top and vent flue applica- 
tions, insist on certified ratings! 

®S mith, Emery Com’! Testing Lab. & U.S. Navy. 











IG. C. BREIDERT CO., Dept. N 7 
| 3129 San Fernando Rd., L. A. 65, Calif. | 
| Please send your Free Engineering Data Book | 
| with complete details. | 
NAME a 
| COMPANY a ne f 
| STREET AS i | 
| crry ZONE STATI | 
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the same people who prob- 
ably raised their hands in 
horror at the TVA.” 

But the important question 
remains: Regardless of its de- 
sirability, was such a mill 
economically feasible? U. S. 
Steel, giant of the industry, 
did not think so. It had laid 
plans to supply New England 
in an entirely different man- 
ner, through a 2,000,000-ton 
mill near Trenton, N. J., that 
could process ore from its 
1,000,000,000-ton Venezue- 
lan discovery and _ supply 
other parts of the country as 
well. Bethlehem Steel, the 
second largest company, ev- 
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idently did not want to upset 
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For New England: Last-ditch drive for steel 


formed the backbone of its wealth— 
textiles, leather goods, and paper—had 
started to walk out, leaving thousands of 
workers unemployed. Today the metal 
trades provide two Yankee jobs out of 
five. As one Boston banker remarked: 
“We've lost textiles, we're losing shoes, 
but we'll be damned if we lose steel 
fabricating.” 

Reasons: “The prosperity of Con- 
necticut and New England,” said Gov- 
ernor Bowles, “is today more dependent 
on steel than on any other single com- 
modity.” One New Englander added: 
“The need for steel at lower prices is so 
severe that some people are urging that 
the mill be built, even if it becomes a 
socialist state project. Some of our most 
conservative businessmen say we must 
get it even if the state has to build it— 


Giant ’Copter: Strict secrecy on Howard Hughes's 
newest aircraft ended last week when the XH-17 
was wheeled from its hangar for ground tests. News 
pictures snapped outside the gates showed a huge 


the applecart—it is already 
supplying a fourth of New 
England’s needs from its Spar- 
rows Point, Md., plant, and has an- 
nounced it will expand its facilities there. 
Bethlehem president A. B. Homer de- 
clared bluntly: “It is inconceivable to 
me that any source of private capital 
would provide the funds required to 
construct even a relatively small mill.” 
Other steel companies either did not 
have the money or were unwilling to 
take the risks. 

The New England Council disagreed, 
however. A 1,250,000-ton mill, it said, 
would find a plentiful market for its out- 
put in the area. Neal, its economist, 
estimated the market at more than 
3,500,000 tons annually. Governor 
Bowles said that 3,000,000 tons of steel 
were consumed yearly within 200 miles 
of New London. The council pointed 
out that the mill would have a clear 


freight advantage over competing mills 
within the 150-mile area where the bulk 
of the prospective customers were sit- 
uated (see chart). 

Last week, however, it was character- 
istic of the whole proposal that even the 
site—if there was going to be a mill at 
all—was still unsettled. Gov. Paul A. Dev- 
er of Massachusetts had issued an ex- 
pensive brochure touting Freetown, out- 
side Fall River, as “the finest steel site 
in the entire Northeast” because of its 
deep-water harbor, vacant land, and 
good railroad connections. But Governor 
Bowles prociaimed that “the Connecti- 
cut coastline has a great advantage . . 
it is located at the center of the market 
. . . The most promising location is the 
New London-Groton area.” 


RESTAURANTS: 


New Deal for Childs 


Ever since the Childs brothers, Samuel 
and William, opened their chain of res- 
taurants in 1889, the chain has faithfully 
reflected their personal views on what 
the public should eat. While countenanc- 
ing regular American dishes, they 
actively promoted vegetarian entrees. 

For a long time each dish was accom- 
panied by a caloric count. The brothers 
wanted people to know how much they 
were stowing away. Crowds gathered to 
watch cooks flip pancakes in the win- 
dows. The brothers wanted the public to 
know there were no secrets in Childs’ 
kitchens—and as they learned, watching 
pancakes flip developed hungry custo- 
mers. By the time the brothers died 
(Samuel in 1925 and William in 1932), 
their restaurants were a solid part of the 





Los Angeles Examiner 


helicopter, its rotors spanning more than 100 feet. 
Before the security shutdown, in 1948, it was known 
the craft was designed to carry tanks on tactical 
missions, But now the Air Force remained mum. 
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Do it the easy way... . with telegrams! A WAVE wicht ou PLEASE . AT \WE 
Western Union Telegram saves time—for every- FOR Y EPRES N 
body. It gets to the point—gives time to OLAL R € YOUR R 
think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts down N DS “ 
errors— provides a written record. Increases WE GAR 
efficiency all ha pecemer <i THERE a RE WALTON gesnell co 
Nothing else gets through—gets action—like ACM 3 
a Western Union Telegram. Get in touch with 


Western Union for a representative to call and 
explain how telegrams can help in your business. 
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DID YOU HAVE ANY 
PARTICULAR FIRM IN 
MIND TO MOVE OUR 

EXHIBIT, MR. TODD 











AMERICAN! THEY'RE 
THE MOST AARTICULAR 
IN THE BUSINESS! 





Ship Your Display 


“FIRST CLASS” 


North American Padded Vans 
Deliver Exhibits in Perfect 
Condition, Right on Schedule 


You put plenty of time and money into 
your trade-show displays. Why risk dam- 
age or delays with old fashioned delivery 
methods? Call North American Van 
Lines — nation’s leading long-distance 
moving organization — for safe, quick 
handling at low cost. 
No Crating — No Delays 


Crates are expensive to build; increase 
shipping weight, setting-up costs. Save 
by using North American padded van 
service. See classified phone book for 
your local North American agent. Get 
estimate and facts TODAY. 

Personnel and Plant Moves 


Consult your North American agent, too, 
when moving transferred personnel, or 
office or plant equipment. It costs no 
more to enjoy this superior service! 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
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American scene. 

But as it grew, 
the chain acquired 
a large assortment 
of inefficient, un- 
wieldy, and inflex- 
ible habits. There 
were no cash regis- 
ters; money boxes 
were the rule. Each 
restaurant was au- 
tonomous;  order- 
ing , cooking, and 
baking was done in 
single batches. A sprawling, old-fash- 
ioned main office grew and grew at 200 
Fifth Avenue, and its decor faithfully re- 
flected the turn-of-the-century motif of 
most of the restaurants. A four-story 
warehouse bulged at the seams with out- 
of-date lighting fixtures and tired urns. 

In time, these practices began to tell 
on the stores. While neighborhoods 
changed character, Childs Restaurants 
carried on as if nothing had happened. 
Menus were changed only when they 
were dirty. Flapjack specialists disap- 
peared from the windows. With each 
chef in complete charge of each store, 
patrons took a chance on finding a good 
beef stew in one place, and hobo mulli- 
gan in the next. 

Profits dropped slowly. When the war 
came Childs prospered, as did every 
other eating place, but during twelve 
years (from 1931 to 1942) the company 
lost money in seven. In 1949 gross re- 
ceipts approached $20,000,000—but the 
net loss was $277,399. 

During the year, however, something 
had been happening. A group of men 
with varied backgrounds had formed to 
buy Childs stock. Slowly, they acquired 


N. C. Earl Jr. 








control and finally, late last month, 
moved in, ending the long, one-man rule 
of Everett Frank, chairman of the board. 
Frank remains as chairman, but he will 
have no voice in the operations. Once in 
control, the group moved quickly, know- 
ing they had a make-or-break proposition 
on their hands. 

Chief of the group is President N. 
Clark Earl Jr., a hard-driving food mer- 
chandiser in his late 40s. Five of his 
twenty years in the business were spent 
as a top man in the Howard Johnson 
organization. Another is Charles Crouch, 
former president of Lucky Stores, the 
big supermarket chain on the West 
Coast. Another is Fred Levy, president 
of Blum Candies, the San Francisco spe- 
cialty house. 

By last week Earl was well into the job 
of tightening the spread-out Childs or- 
ganization, beginning with his own office. 
He is coordinating the buying for all 52 
stores, and in New York all baking will 
soon be coming from a central point. 

In addition, within a year, motorists 
will be seeing Childs restaurants and 
specialty shops along the highway. Earl 
is sure more people are leaving the city 
to relax—and he’s going after some of the 
business with highway stands. Soda foun- 
tains will be installed in all Childs, to 
keep up with the times. Patrons who just 
want coffee no longer will be forced to 
sit at a table and be waited on. They'll 
hop on a stool and get fast service. 
Most of the Childs stores also will get 
“take-home” counters for candies and 
pastry. 

And for sidewalk superintendents who 
have run out of construction jobs, Childs 
has the answer. The cooks and the pan- 
cakes are coming back to the windows. 





Pancakes in the window, an old Childs specialty, are coming back 
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How We Subsidize Collectivism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


uance of ERP does not indicate 
that we are going to use any more 
common sense in dealing with the 
European economic problem in the 
future than we have in the past. 

The Administration has dismissed 
all critical discussion of the Marshall 
plan as “partisan” and “iso- 
lationist.” It attempted to 
drive the new ERP bill 
through Congress under a 
barrage of emotional slogans 
and scare words. Though 
we originally offered Mar- 
shall aid to Communist 
Russia itself, it is now repre- 
sented as our chief weapon 
for “combating” Commu- 
nism. Once more it is im- 
plied, by the President, that refusal to 
vote for the Administration. bill may 
bring on the third world war. “Failure 
to enact its full amount,” he writes, 
“would do irreparable damage.” 


= action of the House on contin- 


ROPERLY resenting these tactics, 

but without leadership of their 
own, a bipartisan majority in the 
House did have the temerity to cut 
the authorization by the moderate 
amount of $250,000,000. They also 
cut the authorization for Point Four 
by $20,000,000. But they failed to 
recognize that in accepting the prem- 
ise of Point Four—that the American 
taxpayer owes the rest of the world a 
living—they were letting him in for a 
bottomless obligation. 

If the Senate is interested in the 
kind of revision that is really needed 
in the ERP program it could not do 
better than to read the article by Dr. 
William Roepke in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of March 16. 
Writing from his European watch 
tower in Geneva, Dr. Roepke says 
supremely well what some of us have 
also been trying to say over here for 
the last three years. The present eco- 
nomic troubles of the countries of 
Western Europe, he points out, spring 
mainly from the nationalistic policies 
being pursued within those countries: 

“It is no longer necessary to define 
those national policies. They are fa- 
miliar ever since Hitler came to power 
and, under the guidance of Dr. 
Schacht, set the example of a type of 
national economic policy which we 
propose to call National Collectivism. 





It is the well-known combination of 
repressed inflation, collectivist con- 
trols, ‘full; employment’, exchange 
control, state monopolies, bilateralism, 
subsidies, fiscal socialism, ‘cheap 
money’ policies, and the strange mix- 
ture of the restriction of private con- 
sumption and of public waste which 
goes under the name of 
Austerity ... 

“With the exception of 
Switzerland and Belgium, 
all European governments 
still practice National Col- 
lectivism to the extent that 
they feel compelled to re- 
tain exchange control. It is 
exchange control, which is 
the real keystone of Na- 
tional Collectivism ... 

“The devaluations certainly eased 
the strain, and they were in most 
countries the indispensable condition 
for the removal of exchange control 
... But the chance offered by the de- 
valuations has not been used, which 
means that the European govern- 
ments resemble a surgeon who opens 
the abdomen without removing the 
inflamed appendix.” 

Dr. Roepke then turns to the pro- 
posed European Payments Union. “It 
is being realized by most observers 
that convertibility of currencies is the 
cardinal problem. To restore converti- 
bility, however, is tantamount to abol- 
ishing exchange control. Not daring to 
face this thorny issue, many people 
prefer to believe that there is some- 
thing ‘almost just as good.’ It is the 
idea of a European Clearing Union ... 

“The crucial point, however, is 
again whether the national govern- 
ments retain exchange control or not. 
If they do, then the idea of a Euro- 
pean Currency Union has hardly more 
sense than an American currency sys- 
tem would have if the United States 
would split into forty-nine systems of 
state collectivism and of state ex- 
change control. If they abolished 
exchange control, then we have all 
the monetary integration we need 
without the new cumbersome machin- 
ery of a European Monetary Union.” 


s a result of the evangelistic and 
A intolerant fervor with which its 
sponsors promote the ERP over here, 
none of these economic realities is 
getting any serious attention. 
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BETTER 
SHIPPING FACILITIES 


IN nh 
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make it easy 
to move 


what you 
make 


By land, by sea, by air — 
shipping is swift, dependable 
pe economical in Massachu- 
setts. 

Three major railroads, hun- 
dreds of trucking companies — 
our huge Logan International 
Airport and the famous Port of 
Boston provide a network of 
superior transportation facili- 
ties that permit you to trade 
anywhere in the world on a 
favorable, competitive basis. 

Few states can compare with 
Massachusetts in shipping ad- 
vantages, both geographical 
and man-made. And when we 
say we can back up industry 
with all the essentials, trans- 
portation plays a major part in 
this proud boast. 


the move 1s on... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


where 


@® ason is skiLLeo ANO PLENTIFUL 
rv ) MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


QD RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 
* 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
achusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, Room 102A, 
State House, Boston 33, Mas chusetts 


on your letterhead plea 7. 








ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using 
too much 


oil ? 


swiTeH 
PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, Spring is 
the time to find out. Switch 
to Pennzoil, the 100% Penn- 
sylvania oil that lasts longer, 
grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s easy to find at 
the yellow oval sign. For the 
genuine—Sound your Z. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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Resurrection of Hope 


Spring has always brought hope to 
man’s heart. The observance of vernal 
fertility goes back beyond historic record, 
for the resurrection of the earth has a 
natural affinity with the rebirth of the 
human spirit. For those of the Jewish 
faith, springtime in the northern hemi- 
sphere is celebrated as the time of de- 
liverance, recalling the flight from the 
tyranny of the Pharaohs, the Passover in 
the journey to the promised land. Each 
year since Moses led the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt 
35 centuries ago, Jewish fam- 
ilies in spring have sat down 
to the Seder, or Passover 
meal, to commemorate the 
event. 

Jesus Himself ate the Seder 
with His disciples on the 
night before His death, and 
His followers through the 
ages have remembered the 
event on Holy Thursday as 
they prepared to relive His 
Passion on Good Friday and 
celebrate His Resurrection on 
Easter, Christendom’s great- 
est feast. This year Holy 
Week and the period of the 
Passover coincide, uniting 
those of many faiths this week 
in an upsurging of hope that 
faith and love would yet rule 
the world. 

Out of the myriad Easter 
and Passover celebrations, the 
Holy Week ceremonies in 
Rome drew the eyes of the 
world’s 423,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in this Holy Year 
of 1950. - 

When the Holy Year op- _ Easter: 
ened last Christmas Eve 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2), some Vatican ob- 
servers expressed the fear that with Com- 
munist interdicts against pilgrimages and 
Communist rumors of crowded conditions 
in the city, not many pilgrims would 
venture to come to Rome. But now some 
180,000 persons are expected during 
April alone—the largest registration for 
any month of the Holy Year. 

Of these, 80,000 were to be there for 
Easter, including about 35,000 Italians 
who will visit Roman relatives. The re- 
maining 45,000 had to seek accommo- 
dations either in hostels and religious 
homes arranged by the Holy Year Cen- 
tral Committee or in hotels. The esti- 
mated maximum number of beds for all 
visitors was only 39,000, so Rome was 
literally bulging. 

After the processions of Palm Sunday, 
its opening day, the solemn functions of 
Holy Week did not begin until Wednes- 
day when the Tenebrae services were 
held in major churches. Literally mean- 


RELIGION 





ing darkness, Tenebrae are mainly chant- 
ed portions of the Psalms and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah sung on the 
afternoons of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. In this observance candles are 
extinguished until the church is plunged 
in symbolic darkness and mourning. 
From Wednesday on, sacred relics 
were to be exposed in the Vatican basil- 
ica of St. Peter’s, including the lance 
which Catholics think is the one which 
pierced His side on the cross, a gift sent 
to Pope Innocent VIII by Sultan Bajazet 
of Constantinople in 1492; and a wooden 





Black Star 
New obelisks on the way to St. Peter’s 


relic of the cross St. Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, declared to be 
the true cross. 

On Holy Thursday, pilgrims would 
watch the washing of the papal altars 
in the four major basilicas—St. Peter, St. 
Mary Major, St. John Lateran, and St. 
Paul Outside-the-Walls. After they had 
been bathed in wine, water, and balsam, 
the altars would be stripped before the 
commemoration of the Passion on Good 
Friday. On the day of Christ’s death, 
there was to be a Mass with no bells (a 
wooden clapper sounding the moment of 
consecration) and adoration of the cross. 

Lent ends at noon of Holy Saturday, 
and at the Mass on that day all the bells 
begin pealing again the joyful news of 
the seal of redemption, the Resurrection. 
Some pilgrims planned to go on Saturday 
to the colorful Florentine celebration of 
the Scoppio del Carro, the “blowing-up 
of the wagon.” 

In front of the famous Duomo (Cathe- 
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dral), a carriage laden with fireworks 
stands waiting. At the moment when 
the “Glory to God in the Highest” is sung 
during the Mass, a rocket in the shape 
of a dove is shot down from the high 
altar along a wire strung through the 
cathedral and out the door to the car- 
riage. The rocket-dove explodes all the 
fireworks, and Florentines think that if 
the dove operates properly and returns 
to the altar after the explosion, the year’s 
crops and luck for the city will be good. 
The origin of the ritual is unknown, but 
it may celebrate the siege of Jerusalem 
during the crusade in which a Florentine 
noble participated. 

Papal Pageant: On Easter Day, 
Pope Pius XII celebrates Mass at St. 
Peter’s in the rich vestments and medi- 
eval splendor of his court. Cardinals, 
bishops, diplomats, and pilgrims are ex- 
pected to crowd the basilica: and the 
square outside 350,000 strong, while the 
four-centuries-old corps of the Swiss 
Guard (see cover) maintain order and 
protect the Pope’s person. The broad 
avenue leading up to St. Peter’s will have 
a new look, for 28 decorative obelisks 
30 feet high have been set in place along 
its length. 

Rome’s Easter pilgrims are only a part 
of the 1,500,000 now officially expected 
during the course of the Holy Year. So 
far, about 220,000 have visited the Holy 
City. Pope Pius has tried to see most 
of them in biweekly audiences and has 
exhausted himself in the process. 

Despite his 74 years, the Pope refuses 
to let up on his Holy Year appearances. 
Vatican circles are not too worried about 
his health. They shrug their shoulders and 
murmur the old Italian proverb, “Old age 
is an illness.” Pius knows that each pilgrim 
hopes for a glimpse of him and continues 
his audiences despite doctors’ orders. 

Read to Rome: Rich and poor, car- 
dinal and peasant have been among those 
who have taken the road to Rome to 
see Pius and gain the Holy Year indul- 
gences. Among the oldest was 70-year- 
old Luigi Pellegrini, who walked some 
400 miles south from Bergamo in 42 
days. One of the youngest was Franco 
Eremo, a paralytic whose father pushed 
him about 300 miles in a baby carriage 
from Piacenza in Northern Italy. Among 
the 250 men and women who have 
walked to Rome from countries as far 
away as Sweden and Holland was a 
peasant from Littoria who made his 40- 
mile journey barefoot and carrying a 
heavy cross and iron chains. 

Most pilgrims go to Rome by boat or 
air, as have a group of 43 from Indonesia 
and a pilgrimage led by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman of New York. April vis- 
itors will include such varied pilgrims as 
President Sean T. O'Kelly of Ireland, 
Thomas E. Murray, newly appointed 
member of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the movie actress Irene 
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ere in the world... 


1. ..do sportsmen fish lying face down? 2... have fishing grounds been converted 
into rich farming centers? 











3...were fish hooks of gold once in 


4...is the octopus a popular food? 
common use? 





I. there a loved friend traveling abroad you'd 
like to visit? Or a business matter that can be settled more 
quickly by personal attention? Distance is no obstacle by 
telephone! For about 96% of the world’s telephones can 
be reached without leaving your home or office. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator: “I want to make an overseas 


call.” It’s as easy as that... and the cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE ‘ 
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FIRST AID *« 
HEADACHES 


May nothing mar the harmony 
Or cloud your Easter day, 
Take Alka-Seltzer for RELIEF 
lf headaches come your way. 
= 


Use it also for FAST RELIEF of 
yNotloMlaloilei-t aalelal-lale 
Musculai’ Aches and Pains 
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Dunne, a notable American Catholic lay- 
man. There are also the Austrian baro- 
ness who is riding to Rome from Vienna 
on her horse (she has reached Verona) 
and two professional bicycle racers who 
raced each other to Rome from Bari via 
Milan—a distance of almost 1,000 miles. 

By the end of April, pilgrims would 
be allowed to visit the Vatican grottoes 
under St. Peter’s, and the Pope may 
announce that St. Peter’s bones have 
been found there as rumored (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 5, 1949). The grottoes have 
already been equipped with radio ap- 
paratus for the announcement. There the 
Roman tourist would see pagan and 
Christian art and relics dating back to 
the earliest days of the church and the 
era of the Man Who suffered and died 
in order that all mortal men would have 
life in His name. 


Healers of Body and Soul 


An African native found David 
Livingstone kneeling by his bed, his face 
in his hands on the pillow, dead. Heart- 
broken to lose the man who had cared 
for their bodies and souls and fought for 
them against slavers, a little group of six 


medical missionaries stir the pages of a 
new book, “Doctors Courageous.”* Writ- 
ten by Dr. Edward H. Hume—who him- 
self has devoted his life to medicine and 
missions—it tells a little-publicized story 
of pioneer work in Africa, India and 
Pakistan, the Near and Middle East, and 
China. 

There is the world-renowned Alsatian 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, back working at 
Lambaréné after his American visit 
(NEwswEEK, July 11, 1949). 

There is Dr. Ida Scudder who went to 
India to help women who were forbid- 
den to see a male doctor. By 1945, she 
saw her medical school at Vellore receive 
university standing and two years later 
receive as head a native Indian doctor, 
Hilda Lazarus. 

The meaning of Christianity became 
clearer in Bombay when Lady Maharaj 
Singh, the governor’s wife and a Chris- 
tian, gave a blood transfusion to a Hindu 
of low caste when no one else would. 

In China, 80 per cent of the 10,000 
trained nurses received their instruction 
in Christian hospitals. The combination 
of Christianity and healing has been an 
ideal way to break down prejudices 
against the white man and to bring back- 








Last mile: After his death, natives carried Livingstone 1,500 miles 


buried Livingstone’s heart in a tin box. 

The Negroes danced a mourning cere- 
mony for him while one read the Church 
of England burial service. Then they be- 
gan a remarkable trek through the wild 
bush, for they felt that the great Scottish 
missionary should be returned to his peo- 
ple. They fought their way through hos- 
tile tribes who believed that a dead man 
in their midst brought bad luck. In Feb- 
ruary 1874, the band reached the east 
coast with the body. They had traveled 
1,500 miles in nine months so that David 
Livingstone might lie in a Westminster 
Abbey tomb. 

Such stories of loyalty and devotion to 


ward peoples to knowledge of God and 
trust in men. What these medical men of 
God were fighting is illustrated by Dr. 
Clement Chesterman, who went to the 
Congo in 1920. The natives thought that 
the hospital at Yakusu was where their 
bodies would be cut up and exported to 
Europe in tins. Dr. Chesterman’s house 
boy was horrified to find a pair of black 
hands boiling on the stove one morning. 
He and the cook waited to see if the 
doctor would eat them. Things cleared 
up when he put them on. They were 
rubber gloves. 





*Harper. 297 pages. $3.50. 
4 OG Newsweek, April 10, 1950 











| Greatest advance in 


-| Farm Machinery Lubrication 


i since Cave Men discovered dinosaur grease 











) ne has the same function today as the “‘axle 
grease”’ of animal fats used in the crude hubs of pre- 
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Which Fight Did You See? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


or long ago your correspondent 
N spoke of the day, in 1937, when 
Mike Jacobs stripped the epaulets 
from Clem McCarthy and removed 
him from the fight-broadcasting busi- 
ness because of a broadcast (embar- 
rassing to Uncle Mike) which had 
given the impression that Tommy 
Farr had beaten Joe Louis. 
Today a situation exists in 
the fight game which is 
equally embarrassing, and 
for which the blame cannot 
be fixed on any single, fal- 
lible and personal human 
being like Mr. McCarthy. 

Television is supposed to 
see all and know all. But 
does it? That question has 
cost Mr. Harry Markson sev- 
eral badly needed hairs from the top 
of his broad and highly rated skull. 

Mr. Markson, as director of the 
International Boxing Club, is by way 
of being Mike Jacobs’s heir. Last 
month he promoted a bout for the 
featherweight championship of the 
world between Willie Pep, the incum- 
bent, and an earnest Gaul named Ray- 
mond Famechon. The ring officials 
judged the result as running about 
12 rounds to 3 in favor of Pep. So did 
the newspaper men at the ringside. 

But television had its grim, gray 
eye on the fight, and what television 
saw—the camera, mind you, not the 
announcer—was something else again. 
From the brass of Bangor, Maine, to 
the rockbound coast of Springfield, 
Ohio, people took their quill pens in 
hand to advise Mr. Markson and Mad- 
ison Square Garden that injustice was 
rampant. They said that Famechon 
had been, to put it mildly, truqué. 


HE letters are still coming in. They 
i voter to Mr. Markson (who did not 
vote on the decision) and the officials 
as robbers, scorpions, vampires, buc- 
caneers, ghouls, salauds, demagogues, 
and blind bandits. Their firm and con- 
fident tone is based, naturally, on the 
theory that television cannot be wrong, 
ophthalmologically speaking. 

This raises quite an issue. Ring 
officials, even the most honest ones, 
are not impervious to self-doubt. The 
time may come when a referee, before 
giving his decision in a fight, will rush 
to the telephone and check with his 
wife at home, or his best friend at 








Claffey’s Tub of Blood, to learn who 
won on television. 

In the Pep-Famechon thing that 
created the crisis, your correspondent 
agreed, give or take a couple of 
rounds, with the official verdict. Before 
taking sides against John J. Video, 
however, I had better point out that 
I heard several eyewitnes- 
ses in the rows just behind 
me say they thought M. 
Famechon had won. I don’t 
believe all of them were dis- 
appointed gamblers. It was 
a tricky sort of fight, and it 
involved not one but two 
major points of technique: 

1—To what extent does 
“aggressiveness’ count in 
scoring a fight? 

2—How soundly can a fight be 
judged by the television audience? 

Taking point 1 first, there is no 
doubt that M. Famechon moved for- 
ward throughout that evening, while 
Mr. Pep moved in every other direc- 
tion but forward. What it amounts to 
is that “aggressiveness” is not the same 
thing as “effective aggressiveness.” A 
larger, stronger man can always move 
forward, if he wants to, but that does 
not automatically win him the bout 
under Queensberry rules. If the re- 
treating fighter lands cleaner and more 
frequent punches, if he dominates the 
action, if he makes his opponent fight 
the way he wants him to—well, that is 
what Mr. Pep did, and what, in his 
vexing way, he has always done. 


s for judging fights in general by 
television—that is a large, danger- 
ous question which may get your cor- 
respondent hung like a necklace from 
the lamppost on the corner if he is 
not careful. I will only say that I think 
a video view, even on a clear screen, 
corresponds roughly to an eyewitness 
view from the balcony—unsatisfactory 
for many fights. That leads to one safe 
corollary; video penalizes the shorter, 
sharper hitter and works to the ad- 
vantage of the longer, wilder swinger. 
For the rest, I will leave the prob- 
lem to Mr. Markson and to M. 
Famechon. The latter, after the fight, 
did not say he was robbed. He merely 
said of Pep: “Where was he?” and 
then added several interesting expres- 
sions which cannot, even in French, 
be printed in a family publication. 
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BASKETBALL: 


Bradley Weardown 


There was an odd thing about the 
first two weeks of workouts by the Brad- 
ley University basketball team this sea- 
son: the boys didnt touch a basketball. 
Instead, Coach Forddy Anderson kept 
the players interminably pounding 
around a track and going through calis- 
thenics. They were, to begin with, a 
sound-looking bunch—all Illinois boys, 
most of them from within 50 miles of the 
Bradley campus at Peoria—but Anderson 
had his reason for asking more. “Con- 
dition,” he believed, “is a big part of 
winning in basketball as it is played 
today, and we pride ourselves on being 
in perfect physical trim.” 

Nat Holman, who became head coach 
at City College of New York the same 
year the 30-year-old Anderson was born, 
also thought he had an outfit this season 
that could run a lot of teams to death. 
Despite all the talk about his boys’ ex- 
ceptional gifts, Holman insisted that the 
fourteen players—all of them products of 
a teeming city’s public schools—were es- 
sentially “just a group of intelligent boys’ 
in excellent physical condition.” 

After City finished comparing muscles 
with Bradley last week in the second of 
two national tournaments, Holman didn’t 
have to change a word of his appraisal. 
But the decisive difference between the 
teams may well have been only the 
strength that it takes for a man to write 
down a schedule of games. 

When the two teams met in the Na- 
tional Invitation finals March 18, Brad- 
ley had already been through 32 games 
and looked it. Already rated the best in 
the country by the poll takers, Bradley 





*To get into CCNY, a boy must have a scholastic 
average of 83 or better. 
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Holman (aloft) : His kids scared him 
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made an immense start but was out- 
lasted by a City squad with only 25 
games behind it (NEwsweeEk, March 27). 

In the National Collegiate tournament 
that began the very next week, City 
was able to stay home for its games in 
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d of changed hands. But thereafter, as City’s 

idnt precocious sophomores (Ed Warner, Ed 

_ Roman, Floyd Layne, Al Roth) and sur- 

1 the 


prising seniors (Irwin Dambrot, Norman 
Mager) pried gaps in the enemy’s zone 


write defense, the Bradley mechanism began 

to run down again. Reluctantly, to be 
ow sure: a magnificent last-minute flare lit 
Brad- 


by Gene Melchiorre got five points in 
ames 20 seconds and brought Bradley, foul- 


est in crippled as it was, by then, within one 
radley point of a tie. But City, uncommonly 
Solastic | Uervy, won again, 71-68. 


“Whatever assistance Holman’s kids 
may have received from schedule makers 
this time, more than one expert thought 
they had a lot more winning ahead of 
them. Holman himself shuddered a little: 
“They still lose the ball so often it fright- 
ens me.” But most of his stars, already 
the first double champions a college 
season has produced, have two more 
years in which to straighten out details. 























SEND Newsweek EUROPEAN + PACIFIC 
TO YOUR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


A gift subscription to Newsweek is really wel- 
come news from home! 


BOXING: 
He Drewed It 


For a moment last week Rocky 
Graziano, after devoting years to getting 
himself put down as a rogue, seemed. to 
be losing his grip. Although an 11-to-5 
underdog named Tony Janiro battered 
his face and held him to a ten-round 
draw at Madison Square Garden, Rocky 
benevolently commented: “The kid is 


Wherever they are, Newsweek's printed-on- 
the-spot International Editions will keep them 
well-informed on all the news of importance 
and interest—both at home and abroad. 
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for ‘“‘chain drive” record production 


fits any electric typewriter! | 4 
@ Adapts any machine for control-punched 
forms. 
@ Pins on platen feed forms in perfect alignment: 
@ “Chain drive” prevents slipping and creeping. 
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Rocky (right) with a “nice creep” 
y g Pp 


with anybody I'm glad I drewed with 
him.” Actually, the unexpected result 
couldn’t have been too hard for the 
former middleweight champion to take. 
It gave him approximately $23,000—his 
share of the $81,983 gate paid by 18,983 
fans—some hard work he badly needed, 
and a probable return match. 


SWIMMING: 


The Aussie at the AAU 


Unstylishly but powerfully, John 
Marshall finished his 1,500-meter free- 
style swim 65 yards ahead of the second 
man and nearly a minute ahead of old 
meet and pool records, then gave his 
coach an apology: “I’m sorry I let you 
down.” His title-winning time (18:37) 
fell short of the unofficial world record 
(18:19) he had promised to break. 
For the balance of the National AAU 
indoor championships at New Haven, 
Conn., last week, the 20-year-old Yale 
freshman from Australia did better: 

PIn winning the 220-yard free-style 
event he set two world records, doing 
2:04.6 for 200 meters and 2:05.5 for the 
full route. 

PIn the 440-yard free-style Marshall 
qualified with a world-record 4:36.8, 
won the finals in 4:31.2—lopping an as- 
tonishing 7.3 seconds off the official 
standard set nine years ago—and hit the 
400-meter mark in 4:29.5, another world 
record. 

Marshall’s three wins, combined with 
the performance of another Yale fresh- 
man, Jimmy McLane, who took seconds 
in the same events, produced 34 of their 
team’s 43 winning points. The result was 
unprecedented: For the first time in 
AAU history, freshmen swam away with 
the team title. Eleven points behind 
them and in third place was the New 
Haven Swim Club, an organization com- 
posed of the Yale varsity squad plus one 
graduate star. 
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New Play 


The Wisteria Trees (Joshua Logan, 
Leland Hayward). Admittedly Joshua 
Logan was attempting a difficult and 
possibly thankless task in writing and di- 
recting a play based on Anton Chekhov's 
Russian classic, “The Cherry Orchard.” 
But he had many factors in his favor, 
including his own justly celebrated stage- 
craft (“Mr. Roberts,” “South Pacific”), 
Jo Mielziner’s stunning sets, and, most of 
all, a fine cast headed by Helen Hayes. 

The result is both a meticulously con- 
structed vehicle for its star and an inter- 
esting stage experiment in its own right. 
Further, to judge from the production’s 
$225,000 advance sale and its profitable 
pre-Broadway tour, “The Wisteria 
Trees” is an assured hit. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that Logan’s play is a 
strangely disappointing job of dramatur- 
gy that needs all the help it can borrow 
from Miss Hayes’s popularity and skill. 

The story goes that Logan had wanted 
to write a play like “The Cherry Or- 
chard” ever since he left Princeton in 
1931 to study with the great theatrician 
Stanislavsky in Moscow. At that time he 
first identified Chekhov's emancipated 
serfs with the Negroes of the end-of-the- 
century South, and Mme. Ranevsky’s 
country home with the mortgaged and 
decaying mansions he remembered from 
his Louisiana childhood. The idea re- 
turned to him several years ago when 
Miss Hayes, then in “Happy Birthday,” 
told him that she would like to do the 
Chekhov play. It thereupon occurred to 
Logan to capitalize on the analogy be- 
tween the disintegration of the Czarist 
Russia and the passing of the Old South, 
and substitute wisteria vines for 
Chekhov’s condemned and symbolical 
cherry trees. 


Kent Smith (center) of the new order, Helen Hayes and Walter Abel of the old 
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Logan chooses to identify his offering 
as “a new American play” that is merely 
“based” on the Russian’s work. Actually 
the transposed version remains surpris- 
ingly close to the original in form and 
incident. But it is so firmly rooted in 
America that theatergoers will have no 
trouble identifying themselves with 
Mme. Ranevsky (here called Lucy 
Andree Ransdell) and her graceful, im- 
provident ménage. 

But judged on this basis—as a new play 
about an all-too-familiar American theme 
—“The Wisteria Trees” has little signifi- 
cance beyond its emotional impact. While 
the relationship between the willful, 
charming, and remorseful Lucy and her 
circle of relatives and friends is explicit 
enough, the characters seem _ inexplic- 
ably remote from one another. 

In themselves Lucy’s wastrel brother 
(Walter Abel), her rebellious daughter 
(Bethel Leslie), the free-thinking tutor 
(excellently played by Douglas Watson), 
and the rest are carefully characterized, 
but inevitably their polite futility sub- 
tracts from their capacity to interest. And 
while Miss Hayes ably conveys the dis- 
tracted Lucy as her home is about to be 
sacrificed on the auction block, it is diffi- 
cult to believe in her alleged grand pas- 
sion for the worthless lover she has left 
behind in Europe. 

Fortunately, the actress is at her peak 
form and makes the most of the play’s 
occasional moments of genuine feeling 
and affecting, pathetic gaiety. Lucy is 
hardly the greatest role in her career, 
but it is one that calls on all her skill and 
great personal appeal. Kent Smith is 
completely convincing as the rough- 
mannered representative of the new 
order, and the other actors in the cast— 
white and Negro—are first-rate, with 


special mention for Ossie Davis as a dark 
and debonair Francophile. 














OCEAN CARGOES NEED 
SOUND PROTECTION 


That is why America’s largest busi- 
ness concerns select the Marine Office 
of America to insure valuable ocean 
cargoes ... The Marine Office is one of 
the largest, strongest groups of its kind. 
Its proud record of prompt settlement 
of all just claims is your assurance 
of sound insurance protection for your 
ocean cargoes—great or small. . . See 
your agent or broker! 





The Marine Office of America is 
comprised of these sound, strong 
member companies: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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| eae no sleight-of-hand about 
the results you get with Westing- 
house Air Conditioning. Its UNITAIRE 
is “big system” air conditioning in a 
“packaged” unit that occupies a mini- 
mum of sales space. You will profit 
from more satisfied customers who 
like cool, easy-to-shop-in atmosphere. 
This is the time to consider your 
“pull” on customers, for the West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning distribu- 
tor can install your UNITAIRE before 
the hot weather rush. Call him now 
for a free survey. He’s listed in your 
classified telephone directory. 

Or, write for folder SM-5206 [“"==ex 
to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant | 
Division, 208 Damon Street, | 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, 
Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 
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MUSIC 


Return of Lubin 


When the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
signed Germaine Lubin, internationally 
famous French dramatic soprano, for the 
1940-41 season, an artistic tempest of 
sorts followed. Some held that the stately 
blue-eyed blonde was the greatest living 
Isolde, Kirsten Flagstad notwithstanding. 
Others who had heard her abroad—in 
Paris, in London, at Bayreuth—were con- 
siderably less impressed. 

But the rank and file of Metropolitan 
fans were never to form their own opin- 
ion. The French soprano did not come 
to New York. Although it was assumed 
at the time that Mme. Lubin had not 
been able to get permission to leave 
France, subsequent events made it ap- 
pear that her failure to fulfill her Metro- 
politan contract was a matter of picking 
what later turned out to be the wrong 
side. In 1946 Germaine Lubin was called 
before a court of justice in Orléans, 
France, to account for her behavior. She 
had, charged the government, not only 
fraternized with the Germans, but had 
denounced her French gardener and his 
wife, who were shipped off to Germany, 
where the husband died. 

No one, not even Mme. Lubin, denied 
that she had been friendly with the 
Nazis. But she claimed she had done so 
to protect and aid her countrymen. In an 
atmosphere of glowering hatred, servants 
at her chateau near Tours testified 
against her. Although the charge of de- 
nouncing the gardener was dismissed for 
lack of evidence, the idol of the prewar 
Paris Opera was sentenced for collabor- 
ation to national degradation for life 
(loss of civil rights). Her possessions 
were confiscated and she was barred 
from living in or near Paris or Tours for 
twenty years. In 1949, however, her 
trial was reviewed in Paris. Her twenty- 
year “interdiction de séjour” was re- 
duced to five years, and her property 
was restored to her. 

Comeback? Last week in Paris at the 
Salle Gaveau, Germaine Lubin faced her 
first audience in nearly six years. She 
counted heavily on this comeback con- 
cert (she said she will never sing opera 
again) to get her career started once 
more and restore her finances. She had 
been living in one sparsely furnished 
room, and said, when interviewed be- 
fore the concert: “I’ve been going 
through a tough time. But don’t get the 
idea that you're looking at a broken 
woman. I’m not!” 

But the concert was not to turn out as 
anyone had expected. Although the sing- 
ers admirers, 1,100 of whom flocked to 
the Gaveau, had feared that a demon- 
stration against her might occur, no one 
yelled “collabo” or started to riot. But 
the unexpected did happen. When, 
dressed in a blue gown several years old, 





Musicial Courier 


Lubin: On a comeback—no decision 


wearing no jewels but looking as beauti- 
ful as ever to her fans, Mme. Lubin 
walked out on the stage, she seemed 
nervous. And before she sang a note she 
told the audience: “I’ve been suffering 
from an attack of bronchitis and apolo- 
gize in advance for what happens to- 
night.” The audience had already 
learned that she had brought her doctor 
with her. 

As she launched into a classical Italian 
group and the old-time clear resplendent 
tones began soaring, it seemed that the 
evening would be a triumph. In a few 
minutes however, the voice grew huskier 
and dimmer. No stoic, Mme. Lubin 
openly expressed consternation and said 
she could not continue. Several voices 
shouted encouragingly: “Allez, allez, ¢a 
va!” “Very well,” she said, “I'll start that 
one again.” 

The result was another breakdown, 
but there were more encouraging shouts. 
“All right,” she replied. “Will you give 
me ten minutes with my doctor?” The 
answer was “Oui.” When Mme. Lubin 
returned, she sang Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung” with grandeur of style and many 
superbly produced notes. But again the 
voice died down to a whisper. At last, 
she threw up her hands in despair and 
said: “I can’t go on.” Time after time she 
returned sadly and silently to acknowl- 
edge applause. 

Thus ended one of the strangest and 
most dramatic concerts ever heard in 
Paris. But still unsolved was the question 
bothering Lubin fans: Did she, at 60, 
still have enough voice left for a career? 


Toscanini’s ‘Falstaff’ 


“This isn’t “Traviata’,” said the maestro 
as he fixed his eye on his ten singers. 
“It is a comedy. People must understand 
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every word.” Thus Arturo Toscanini 
pulled his cast for “Falstaff’ back into 
line. Normally, when one octogenarian 
performs the work of another octogen- 
arian, only a sentimental curiosity is in- 
volved. But this was Toscanini at 83 
conducting the Verdi masterpiece which 
was first performed in the composer’s 
80th year. 

The Toscanini-NBC production of the 
first half of “Falstaff” last week (the sec- 
ond half comes this week) was no dis- 
appointment. The work was the last 
opera—and only comedy—Verdi wrote; it 
is considered by many to be one of the 
great operas, by others to be a helping 
of caviar without general appeal. “Fal- 
staff” is a favorite of Toscanini’s; in fact 
the maestro plans to conduct it in the 
summer of 1951 at Busseto, Italy, where 
Verdi was born, in observance of the 
50th anniversary of the composer’s death. 

The Toscanini “Falstaff” was a supreme 
demonstration of ensemble work. The 
opera has no set arias, no overwhelming 
choruses. But the maestro reined his 
singers and orchestra like a rollicking, 
perfectly paced coach and six. Of the 
cast Giuseppe Valdengo as Falstaff and 
Frank Guarrera as Ford were outstand- 
ing. But the show belonged to their 
elders—Verdi and Toscanini. 

The youthfulness of Toscanini at 83 
was never better shown than in his plans 
for his forthcoming transcontinental tour 
with the NBC Symphony. Beginning April 
14 in New York, the conductor and 
orchestra will visit 20 cities in six weeks 
under the sponsorship of RCA Victor. 
The 125-man ensemble will travel by 
special train, including a private car for 
Toscanini which will be equipped for 
television, a new enthusiam of his. 


Toscanini: Old man made good 
April 10, 1950 
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TEAMWORK ON THE DAIRY FARM, Fieldman Farris Biggart, Cedar Rapids, 





', bf 


lowa, inspects a cow owned by Farmer Russell Orcutt, Coggon, lowa. 


1/5 of all your food 
starts right here 


Mr. Farris Biggart, the man on the 
right, is the fieldman for Sanitary Farm 
Dairy in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His job is 
to work with the farmers who produce 
the milk bought by his dairy. 


This is an important job carrying 
heavy responsibilities: dairy products con- 
stitute 44 of America’s food! Fieldmen 
like Mr. Biggart must see to it that milk 
is produced in sufficient quantity to feed 
the nation, and of high enough quality to 
safeguard health. Pennsalt chemicals for 
more effective dairy farm sanitation have 
proved important in making the field- 
man’s work a success. 


Fieldman Biggart and Farmer Orcutt, 
of Coggon, Iowa, work together to pro- 
duce quality milk. Both are firm believers 
in using Pennsalt dairy chemicals to clean 


and sanitize milking equipment, and to 
prepare the cows for milking. Result? 
Milk of higher quality for your table. 


Such cooperation between farmer and 
fieldman, aided by Pennsalt chemicals 
and educational literature, is proving 
its worth wherever milk is produced in 
this country. This is but one way in which 
Pennsalt chemicals make life brighter 
and pleasanter for all. In agriculture, in 
industry, in the home—in many ways— 
Pennsalt serves you constantly. We would 
like to apply our 100 years of experience 
to your particular problem. Write to: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PENN LY SALT 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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More Grads, Fewer Jobs 


How will this year’s record crop of 
college graduates make out with their 
job hunting? Not so well, according to 
Ewan Clague, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. Speaking last 
week before the American College Per- 
sonnel Association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
he said the job-seeking atmosphere “is 
likely to be less favorable than at any 
time since the war.” 

The principal reason: whereas about 
500,000 young people will get college 


EDUCATION 





degrees (compared with the 1949 record 
of 423,000), postwar personnel shortages 
in a number of fields are now filled. 

Competition will be stiff in such pro- 
fessions as law, engineering, personnel 
work, and business administration. The 
liberal-arts man will be better off with a 
specialized field of knowledge or specific 
job training, and the chemist will get 
more encouragement if he has done 
graduate work. 

The outlook is brighter, Clague said, 
for prospective teachers in elementary 
schools, which are acutely understaffed. 
But the best opportunities are in the 


health field. There is room for more doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, therapists, dietitians, 
and laboratory technicians. Social workers 
and psychologists with graduate training 
should have little trouble finding positions. 

For the graduate who can’t find a job 
in his field, Clague advises more grad- 
uate work or a job in an allied field. He 
believes that the prospect may soon im- 
prove: “Job opportunities in professional 
and administrative occupations may be 
somewhat better for graduates who come 
out of college in a few years, after the 
current peak in college graduations has 
been passed.” 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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Know-How: The woman who is tired of nagging 
her husband to do home repairs is now offered a 
simple solution: She can learn to do them herself. 
The Know-How Workshop in New York will teach 
her how to do such things as repair an upholstered 
chair bottom, clear a stopped-up drain, put a patch 
of plaster on the wall, repair a window sash, and 


fix an electric iron. For its four-week eighteen- 
hour course, at a cost of $30, the school supplies 
the practice props. Students learn first how to 
handle tools, and the instructors are so skillful 
that even the woman who claims that she has “never 
been able to do anything with my hands” is 
taught to hit a nail on the head with a hammer. 


Newsweek, April 10, 1950 
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} Brace Yourself for a Big Surprise, Mr.... 
a The average weekday rate for renting a new Chevrolet or 
other fine, perfectly conditioned car from Hertz... for a full 
12 hours, driving 50 miles and carrying several passengers 

if you want... is only $8.25! And gas, oil and insurance are 
included! Remember, too, you can rent day or night for 

an hour, a day, a week, or as long as you please. 
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But It’s Worth Much More. .;: 


Whether you own a car or not... there are many times 
every month when renting a car from Hertz is worth many times 
k the low cost. For instance, you and your wife both 
; need the family car, or your car is being serviced, or 
that business trip away from home ... and the needs 
of non-owners are too numerous to mention, 


And the Hertz Travel Plans Beat Anything... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is available in 
over 450 cities and resort areas throughout the United 

States, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an 
amazing system that makes possible the famous Hertz 
Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now you can reserve a 
car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline ticket 
agent or travel agency ... make those long trips by train or 
plane ... and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 























, . NOTE ... To serve more cities and 

More values with HERTZ... always! south, ecunan aon tehep goeaias i 

responsible local interests to operate 
A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE .. . Rates vary 4) INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always as part of the Hertz system. For 


complete information write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 640, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois, 


slightly between cities, due to varying costs. 
However, at the Hertz station in Erie, Pa., corner 
of 10th and Peach Sts., the weekday rate is 
$4.00 per 10 hours, plus 8c per mile, which 
means that a car taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 
50 miles, returned before 6:00 P.M.—costs only 


sure that you are properly insured when you rent 
a car from any Hertz station. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION .. . Call 
your local Hertz station, listed under “H,” “Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. For full in- 
formation and a complete directory of all Hertz 
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$8.00, including gas, oil and insurance, regard- 
less of how many ride. Less miles or additional 
miles, 8c per mile. 


stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 640, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS . . . Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


ton, 
You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As @ B® Cy) me Yoo wore wD 
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Champ 





Gene Tunney 
“these 3 points win decision” 


Now a building-company executive, ex- 
heavyweight champion Gene Tunney 
takes business-pleasure trips to Buenos 
Aires. Aboard El InterAmericano, 
Tunney said, “Service, speed, and ex- 
perience win El InterAmericano the title 
Champion of the Air.” 

This air “champion” is a daily, deluxe | 
DC-6 flight from Miami to “B.A.” over 
the routes of Pan American and Panagra. 
Less than a day—via Balboa, Guayaquil, 
Lima and Santiago. You don’t know South 
America until you've seen its West Coast! 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, 

U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN y GRACE AIRWAYS 
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what season 
means; guests 
enjoy us the 
year round. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 
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MOVIES 


New Films 


The Walls of Malapaga (Films Inter- 
national). Centuries ago when the Repub- 
lic of Genoa was run by wealthy mer- 
chants, the “mala paga”—a person who 
couldn’t pay his debts—was unceremoni- 
ously banished to a malodorous section 
of the city’s waterfront. Today, despite 
some effective second-world-war bomb- 
ing, the “Malapaga” still stands. Cur- 
rently it provides shelter for a number of 
lower-income-bracket Genoese. 

Director René Clement has utilized 
both the photogenic and symbolic as- 
pects of these history-ridden walls as 
background for a distinguished bilingual 
film—one that combines some of the most 
effective aspects of French and Italian 
moviemaking with a story not entirely 
worthy of the top-notch technical and 
dramatic talents expended upon it. 

As Pierre, a personable but mysterious 
French stowaway of mature years who 
suddenly appears in Genoa, Jean Gabin 
has a debt to society that isn’t monetary. 
His trouble is that, back in France, he 
strangled his girl friend in a moment of 
jealousy. Hiding out in the Malapaga 
section he meets Marta (Isa Miranda), a 
waitress of equivalent years whose prob- 
lems are lack of money, a husband also 
slightly addicted to strangling, and a 
13-year-old daughter. 

The resulting autumnal love affair is 
handled with an insight and tenderness 
that in a film of lesser pretensions would 
be remarkable. But considering the mag- 
nitude of “Malapaga’s” artistic ambitions, 


neither Marta, a rather unmotivated 
character for all her human warmth, nor 
Pierre, whose homicidal lapse is never 
made quite believable, end up as the 
genuinely three dimensional characters 
they ought to be. 

Miss Miranda, who appeared briefly 
and overglamorously in Hollywood in the 
late °30s, and Gabin, whose similar mys- 
terious stranger role in “Port of Shadows” 
(1939) helped bring him international 
fame, deserve much credit for their han- 
dling of a script that is somewhat short 
of brilliant. And Vera Talchi as a pain- 
fully convincing 13-year-old, torn be- 
tween jealousy and admiration of her 
mothers “Frenchman,” adds _ another 
name to the year’s roster of brilliant per- 
formances by child actors. 


Cheaper by the Dozen (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) undoubtedly offers a lot 
of folksy fun for those who admire 
Clifton Webb and/or children even when 
presented under somewhat trying circum- 
stances. But moviegoers with a detached 
approach to either subject are best ad- 
vised to maintain their aloofness until 
another time. 

The producers must have considered 
it an irresistible switch to humanize the 
austere Mr. Belvedere, who once 
crowned an obstreperous baby-sittee with 
a bowl of cereal, and cast him as Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth, the proud and persist- 
ent father of twelve. And certainly the 
real-life adventures of the Gilbreth clan 
as put into book form by two of the 
children—Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey—were amusing 





Gabin and Miranda need more than money to get out of Malapaga 
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Webb heeds the call of the wild ° 


enough to make 1949’s best-seller list. 
However, once past the novelty of the 
erstwhile Belvedere as a pater familias, 
the comedy has little to offer. 

Much the same story might apply if 
Webb and his wife, Myrna Loy, had 
four, six, or merely eight healthy off- 
spring. There is an entertaining sequence 
when the entire family (mother ex- 
cepted) is submitted to Edgar Buchanan 
for tonsillectomies in the Gilbreth parlor; 
and an even surer-fire one when Webb 
tags along as chaperon at Jeanne Crain’s 
first grown-up dance and has a field day 
on the flappers’ dance floor. But the 
highlights are far apart in a script that 
is nothing more than a succession of minor 
family crises. Under the circumstances, 
all that is required of a good cast is to 
rally around Webb while he puts on a 
show. Mr. Belvedere makes a gallant 
try, but he never seems comfortable or 
very convincing as Mr. Gilbreth. 


The Daughter of Resie O°Grady 
(Warner Brothers) is another backstage 
musical with a fair share of pleasing 
song-and-dance numbers and a Techni- 
colored bucketful of synthetic New York 
nostalgia. As, the titular heroine of the 
piece, June Haver is also the daughter 
of James Barton, an _ ex-vaudevillian 
turned horse-car driver who hates the 
stage as intensely as he loves his three 
motherless daughters. Naturally Miss 
Haver falls in love with Gordon MacRae, 
who purports to impersonate Tony Pastor 
in the days when that famous impresario 
and his theater were very young indeed. 

If the ensuing complications are both 
mild and predictable, at least they make 
tolerable padding between the musical 
numbers. Both leads are engaging per- 
formers who sing and dance nicely. Gene 
Nelson offers some particularly expert 
hoofing, and Sean McClory is a splendid 
example of one of New York’s Finest 
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(Celtic division). The surest actor in the 
film, however, is Barton, who not only 
gives his stock characterization a touch of 
honest pathos but clowns wonderfully in 
several numbers reminiscent of his own 
early vaudeville routines. 


Captain Carey, U. 8. A. (Paramount). 
Captain Carey (Alan Ladd), late of the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), isn’t 
the type to let sleeping enemies lie—even 
after the war is over. In a natty set of 
civvies he stops by, for no very apparent 
reason, a New York art store. One of the 
pictures turns out to be a tip-off as to 
who framed him in Italy during more 
combative days. Just why the picture is 
a tip-off involves a good deal of hell-for- 
leather exploration in flashback. But it 
is enough to set the wheels turning on a 
spy drama that derives its excitement 
from a source sometimes referred to in 
the trade as “the old cob.” 

Ladd’s postmartial investigations take 
him back to the Italian Alps, where he 
was betrayed and captured during the 
war. The villagers don’t like him much 
because a number of hostages were shot, 
presumably on his account, while the 
Germans were in command. But Wanda 
Hendrix, a wartime girl friend whose 
Italian accent is something less than 
convincing, does like him, despite the 
fact that she has married an available 
count since he was demobilized. 


Censpirater (M-G-M). Filmed in Eng- 
land, this unhurried melodrama enlists 
the support of Robert and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor (not related) to drive home the 
patently topical point that Communist 
agents have a way of turning up in key 
governmental positions in England as 
they do elsewhere. The urgency of this 
particular theme speaks for itself. But 
neither Sally Benson, who wrote the 
script, nor director Victor Saville has 
equipped it with the dramatic vitality 
that could bring it to life. 

Taylor appears as a handsome and 
apparently wealthy Guards officer who 
seems to have a bright future ahead of 
him. Miss Taylor, cast as a young Ameri- 
can flibbertigibbet, can’t resist his uni- 
form. But once she marries him it turns 
out that under his bemedaled exterior he 
is a dedicated servant of Moscow. He 
gets his orders from a pair of characters 
no one ever would mistake for honest 
taxpayers. Before long, of course, it be- 
comes his duty to do away with his em- 
barrassingly undedicated spouse. 

Some suspense is generated while 
Taylor ponders the Marxian necessity of 
blowing his wife’s brains out. But why he 
ever got into the party in the first place 
or why it continues to mean more to him 
than wife and limb is never really ex- 
plained. And by the time the last reel 
comes around Miss Taylor is understand- 
ably confused. 
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BOOKS 


Before Jane Austen 


Fanny Burney was so determined to 
keep secret her authorship of “Evelina” 
that she wrote the whole thing, three 
volumes, in a disguised handwriting. Her 
brother Charles, muffled in a greatcoat 
and disguised in grease paint so that he 
would look older than he was, carried 
the manuscript tc a bookseller, who gave 
£& 20 for all rights to it. Thus the 25-year- 
old daughter of a London music teacher 
became a literary success, a friend of 
Samuel Johnson; and eventually a mem- 
ber of the royal household during some 
of George III's battier days. She has also 
had a belated revival as the subject of 
Emily Hahn’s biography, “A Degree of 
Prudery,” the chief distinction of which 
is that the author has recognized that 
Fanny is more interesting than her books. 

It is a lively portrait of one of the most 
proper lives in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature and a brisk and amusing 
account of some of the dullest times the 
English people ever lived through. 

Fanny was so good a daughter that 
she developed a guilt complex about 
keeping her innocuous diary in oppo- 
sition to her father’s wishes. Her life is a 
story of her writing her first books and 
destroying them, developing vague in- 
terests in ponderous gentlemen who 
were without distinction, going to parties 
in the proper hairdress of that day— 
“masses of meal and stuffing, powder 
and pomatum ... piles of decorated, per- 
fumed, reeking mess, by which a lady 
could show her fancy for the navy by 
balancing a straw ship on her head, for 
sport by showing a coach, for gardening 
by a regular bed of flowers.” 

The conversation of the time had the 
quality of rehearsed dialogue, and 





Sylvester: Life in Lima 








Culver 


Fanny Burney: Good and dull 


Fanny’s books seem to have won greater 
and greater acclaim as they grew more 
tedious. Like Boswell, she kept a record 
of Dr. Johnson’s sayings, but unlike 
Boswell, she put down the most tiresome 
ones. Johnson’s praise of “Evelina” made 
Fanny a success, but privately he ad- 
mitted that he had never read it, “though 
I don’t want this to be known.” 

Emily Hahn gives no real reason for 
going so exhaustively into Fanny’s career, 
beyond some vague references to her 
importance as a trail breaker for Jane 
Austen. She finds traces of Jane Austen 
in Fanny's novels, and Fanny’s sister 
actually used the phrase to describe her: 
“sense, sensibility, bashfulness, and even 
a degree of prudery.” The first two 
words, of course, appear in the title of an 
Austen novel and one of Fanny’s char- 
acters in “Cecilia” speaks of their troubles 
as due to “pride and prejudice”—another 
Austen title. That seems to be about the 
closest link between the two talents. (A 
DecrREE OF Prupery. By Emily Hahn. 
340 pages. Doubleday. $3.50.) 


Peruvian Episode ° 


The story of Harry Sylvester's “A 
Golden Girl” is laid in Lima, Peru, and 
deals with the consequences, erotic and 
otherwise, that follow from the addition 
of a blonde named Terry Morley to the 
city’s small American colony. It is told by 
one Albert Murdock, a highly literate 
engineer who owns a small mine in the 
Andes, currently profiting from the sale 
of cadmium, used in atomic research. 

It is a quiet, almost dreamy novel, by 
the author of “Moon Gaffney,” with lus- 
trously polished descriptive passages al- 
ternating with oddly immature (but well- 
phrased) barroom and _ luncheon-table 
confidences and confessions and philoso- 
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phizing. The machinery salesman with 
his tormented Catholicism and his frus- 
trated love for Terry; the second secre- 
tary of the embassy, with his frank 
discussions of his amorous triumphs 
(including Terry); the young bullfighter, 
reputedly the best since Belmonte, who 
loses his touch in his passion for the girl, 
all have an air of walking through their 
parts, like youngsters playing grown-ups 
in a well-produced play. 

But they seem like very knowing 
youngsters, with some precocious experi- 
ence in the passions they are drama- 
tizing. The lethal effect of Terry’s charms 
—the bullfighter dead in an automobile 
accident, the salesman killed—make her 
less believable. But Sylvester catches the 
atmosphere of the high mountain towns, 
the thin air, the sudden depressions, and 
Latin American restaurants with “the 
diffused white light beating down on the 
fish-belly white of the worn tiles .. .” 
(A GoLpen Girt. By Harry Sylvester. 
255 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Baffled Trilling 


American criticism is not flourishing; 
aside from those incorporated into liter- 
ary biographies, there are few critical 
studies being published. This in itself 
makes Lionel Trilling’s “The Liberal Im- 
agination” a welcome book: It is an old- 
fashioned collection of literary essays, 
ranging through Dreiser and Parrington 
to Freud and Henry James, the sort of 
things that in an earlier period critics 
consciously turned out in an effort to add 
balance and perspective to the country’s 
intellectual life. 

At their best, also, Trilling’s essays 
bear so steadily on the problems he sets 
for himself that they become absorbing 
as intellectual exercises. They are not 
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quite mellow, but they have a graceful 
simplicity, and the reader finds himself 
following them in the way that he might 
follow a careful exposition of the theol- 
ogy of some religion that he does not 
believe in. Even when Trilling is writing 
of familiar writers, like Kipling or Mark 
Twain, or of familiar subjects, like psy- 
choanalysis and the Kinsey report, he 
somehow seems to remove them from 
everyday considerations and to make 
them exotic and strange. 

His best essay, reprinted from his 
introduction to Henry James’s “The Prin- 
cess Casamassima,” has a wealth of un- 
familiar biographical information on 
James and a good deal of rare history on 
the anarchist movement and its influence 
on the novel; it is interesting in itself, but 
it somehow does not justify what Trilling 
says of the novel and would indeed be 
more interesting if the novel did not 
enter into it at all. 

With his learning, his sensitivity and 
his careful formulations, Trilling seems 
constantly baffled by a lack of material 
to work on, like a surgeon performing an 
elaborate operation without realizing 
that the patient is made of straw. (THE 
Liperav Imactnation. By Lionel Trilling. 
303 pages. $3.50.) 


Madison and Others 


James Madison, the fourth American 
President, was the first delegate to arrive 
at the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia. He was the only one who kept 
a detailed record of the proceedings, 
which were secret. He was almost the 
only one who had a clear notion of the 
sort of government he wanted to see 
created. And he was the only one who 
saw most of his proposals incorporated 
into the final document. 

Demoerat: If anything could insure 
anyone’s place in history, it would seem 
to be Madison’s work at Philadelphia. 
Actually, according to Irving Brant’s new 
biography, “James Madison; Father of 
the Constitution,” he dared not publish 
his account of the proceedings in his 
later life for fear that his words would be 
quoted against him: he was then on the 
other (anti-Federalist) side. And yet he 
had somehow not changed his views. 

The third volume of Brant’s four-vol- 
ume biography carries Madison through 
the first Administration of John Adams 
and argues (fairly convincingly) that 
Madison “planted the seed and started 
the growth of the party which received 
the Jeffersonian label.” Brant believes 
that had Madison possessed political 
glamour along with his other gifts, there 
would have been something called 
Madisonian democracy, and he implies 
that it would have been just as liberal 
and humane, but far better balanced and 
more realistic, than the democracy of the 
Sage of Monticello. 


The work of a former editorial writer 
on The St. Louis Star-Times, the book is 
a liberal document, with the Federalists 
the villains, and with the usual liberal 
mixture of economic determinism and 
the conflict of the propertied and the 
common man underlying its interpreta- 
tion. But it is relaxed, informal, and 
good-natured. 

Tenaeity: Madison, said his Federalist 
rival Fisher Ames, was cool, slight, un- 
impressive in appearance, studious, firm, 
prudent, a little bookish, a little timid in 
dealing with the politicians of his own 
state, better informed about Adam 
Smith’s theories than about the actual 
workings of commerce, grave and self- 
sufficient, and admirable for the way he 





Bettmann Archive 


Madison: Prophet and recorder 


could perceive truth and trace it through 
the mazes of debate . . . “He is our first 
man.” His qualities carried him trium- 
phantly through the months of the con- 
vention and his stubborn fight with the 
fiery Patrick Henry over Virginia’s 
ratification. Had they been brief con- 
tests, Madison would have lost. But after 
days and weeks the orators wilted, and 
Madison’s calm logic won. 

Much that he said on such great issues 
as states’ rights and the general welfare 
is still fresh and pertinent. He pointed 
out that the real objection to the general 
power lay not in its probable abuse but 
in the imperfect use that could be made 
of it over so vast a country. At only one 
point, according to Brant, did his vision 
and foresight fail: When the Constitution 
had been virtually formed, he urged 
that Congress have the power to pass on 
state legislation, though it would un- 
questionably have made the government 
unworkable. (JAMES MapIson: FATHER 
OF THE ConstTiTuUTION. By Irving Brant. 
520 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $6.) 
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Hoover—the Great Quaker 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE public’s estimate of a notable 

man rises and falls like a mariner’s 
barometer. But if the subject of this 
changing judgment is a solid man, he 
remains the same through the storms 
of public opinion. Nothing has ever 
shown this so well as the way of the 
nation with Herbert Hoover. 

Almost alone among the men 
around Wilson, he emerged im- 
mensely popular from the 
first world war. The remark- 
able fact was that his 
achievement was not mili- 
tary, but humanitarian and 
economic. We know how 
that popularity vanished in 
the great depression, to a 
point where he had to bear 
alone the scorn and ridicule 
of half a nation. Finally, in 
the late afternoon of his life, 
the mist and clouds have passed, and 
he is seen again in warm public favor 
as our foremost elder statesman. 

Despite this fickle way of the public 
with him, Hoover has remained fun- 
damentally the same—in his faith, 
philosophy, methods, and purposes. 
Those who know him well realize that 
his moods have not been so stable. He 
suffered and could not hide his suffer- 
ing under attack. But he has been 
happier of late. That is the reward 
of a man who can endure, wait, 
and believe. 


ANY religious faiths have condi- 
tioned men to the cruel vicissi- 
tudes of public life. In the case of 
Hoover it has been Quakerism. For 
that reason, an interpretation of 
Hoover on that background is not 
only an explanation of the inward in- 
tegrity of the man, but a revelation of 
what a small but sturdy sect has 
meant to the country in which it found 
a full life. David Hinshaw, a Quaker 
himself, has offered this in “Herbert 
Hoover, American Quaker.”* Hinshaw 
is one of the best-known of the little- 
known public men in America. He has 
been a friend of Hoover for 35 years. 
Forty years ago, he was a worker in 
T.R.’s Progressivism. Since then, he 
has lent his enthusiasms and intelli- 
gence to sound political action as well 
as to progressive business. 
In this book he has found the indis- 
pensable factor in distinguished biog- 








*Farrar Straus, 469 pages. $5. 





raphy—a central theme or principle 
around which the facts of history can 
be aligned and which makes those 
facts vital and intelligible. 

The greatness as well as the inci- 
dental shortcomings of Hoover the 
public figure are delineated by 
Hinshaw with Quaker bluntness and 
sincerity. “It is undeniably true,” he 
writes, “that Quaker caution or pru- 
dence frequently disturbs, 
irritates, . exasperates, or 
causes ‘some amusement 
and gentle cynicism’ on the 
part of non-Quakers who 
are in a hurry to make over 
the world ... These influ- 
ences do make Quakers dif- 
ferent, and in some ways 
not always to their credit, 
from their fellow human 
beings.” 

This demeanor often obscures from 
us the fact that the Quaker is pro- 
foundly a pioneer and an innovator. 
The Quaker faith gave this country a 
proportion of its great heritage far 
beyond the relative number of its ad- 
herents. It has taught, as Hoover has 
himself expressed it, that in govern- 
ment as in private life, morals include 
“money and honesty ... telling the 
whole truth ... keeping one’s word 
... fidelity to public trust.” 

It was this faith that probably led 
Hoover in the desperate campaign of 
1932 to tell the farmers of the country 
to beware of the promise of economic 
stability and salvation through govern- 
ment. This declaration lost him hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes—perhaps 
the election. But its truth may yet be 
vindicated. Hoover’s faith had also 
induced him to tell hard truths to 
business. He failed to turn language to 
those uses which evoke belief and 
support from irreconcilable extremes. 


INSHAW’S most potent comment on 

Hoover deserves quotation: “ 
what motivated him was his un- 
changed and unchangeable purpose 
in preserving the middle-class Ameri- 
can social, political, and economic 
institutions ... In all his essential char- 
acteristics, Hoover was a middle-class 
President who strove to perpetuate 
middle-class ideals.” 

The country may yet find that 

ultimate safety, as well as greatness, 
may lie in those ideals. 
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